The  closet  door  flew  open,  and  333,  with  one 
spring,  kicked  the  bottle  out  of  Garry’s 
hand,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to 
Mr.  Babcock’s  lips.  “You  shan’t  do  him!  < 
You  shan’t  knock  him  out!”  he  yelled.  k 
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THE  BOY  WITHOUT  A  NAME 

By  ALLAN  ARNOLD 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TROUBLE  AT  DE  LACY’S. 

“The  brightest  boy  in  our  office,”  said  the  manager  of  the 
District  Telegraph  station,  in  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  Mr.  Babcock,  the  well-known  Wall  street  banker;  “why,  the 
brightest  boy  in  our  office  by  long  odds  is  No.  333.” 

“Which  is  he?”  asked  Mr.  Babcock,  looking  along  the  line  of 
blue-coated  boys  who  sat  on  the  bench  waiting  for  orders. 

“Third  from  the  end,”  replied  Mr.  Wilkie,  the  manager. 

"That  black-eyed  fellow  with  the  turned  up  nose?  He  does 
look  bright  and  no  mistake.  What’s  his  name? 

"Ah.  now  you’ve  got  me,”  laughed  the  manager.  “We  know 
him  only  as  ,333.” 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  a  boy  in  your  employ 
whose  name  you  don't  know?’  asked  Mr.  Babcock,  rather 
severely,  for  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the  New  York  District 
Telegraph  Company,  and  felt  that  he  had  the  right  to  speak 
his  mind. 

“Why,  yes.  in  this  instance  1  have,”  replied  Mr.  Wilkie. 
“The  boy  hasn't  any  name.” 

"No  name?  Impossible!” 

“He  is  a  foundling;  the  woman  who  brought  him  up  used 
to  call  him  Pat — her  name  was  Murphy.  When  she  was  dying 
she  told  him  that  he  was  nothing  to  her,  and  as  he  didn't  like 
the  name  Pat  he  dropped  it  when  he  came  to  work  here;  it 
was  by  his  particular  request  that  we  call  him  only  by  his 
number.  He  certainly  has  a  right  to  ask  it,  for  the  boy  is 
actually  without  a  name.” 

"Queer.”  said  Mr.  Babcock.  “Well.  I’ll  try  him.  I  don't 
want  to  trust  my  errands  to  everybody.  Mr.  Wilkie,  as  I  have  a 
g:c:U  many  of  them  and  some  are  very  important.  Call  up 

833.” 

The  manager  did  as  requested. 

-Moll,  yon  look  like  a  bright  young  fellow.”  remarked  Mr. 
]■  n<  surveying  him  for  a  moment  in  silence.  ‘Is  it  a  fact 

that  you  have  no  name?” 

•»s.  sir."  replied  the  boy. 

-Why  don’t  you  adopt  one?'' 

-I  intend  to  gome  day,  sir.  My  number  is  good  enough  for 

tUk  HOW.” 


\ 

“Iu  other  words,  it's  none  of  my  business.” 

“I  didn't  say  that,  sir.” 

"No,  you  didn’t,  but  it’s  a  fact  all  the  same.  Well,  I’ll  not 
pry  into  your  affairs,  my  boy.  I  want  a  bright  lad  to  answer 
my  calls,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  around  and  pick  out 
one  for  myself.  Mr.  Wilkie,  whenever  you  can,  send  me  333.” 

This  was  the  way  333  came  to  be  known  as  the  banker's 
boy. 

For  fully  two  months  he  was  the  one  chosen  to  do  Mr. 
Babcock's  errands,  and  as  the  banker  had  a  great  many 
errands  333  had  little  time  for  other  work. 

He  liked  the  job  first  rate,  for  the  banker  was  a  liberal  man 
and  always  gave  him  a  tip. 

The  other  boys  on  tin?  bench  thought  333  had  struck  luck 
when  he  came  to  he  selected  as  Mr.  Babcock's  boy. 

“Say,  Tree-tirty-tree,  hain’t  you  had  no  call  yet?"  asked 
Danny  O'Neil  one  afternoon  in  October  when  he  came  in  from 
a  trip  to  Brooklyn  and  found  333  still  on  the  bench. 

“Nothing  since  eleven  o'clock,  Danny."  replied  333,  With  a 
sigh.  ‘Tm  getting  tired  of  sitting  on  the  bench  this  beautiful 
day.  I  wish  the  boss  would  send  me  out.” 

"What's  de  matter  wid  your  boss?”  asked  Danny,  slipping 
a  second-hand  piece  ol'  chewing  gum  into  li is  mouth. 

“Nothing  to  do,  I  suppose.  It  isn't  often  he  leaves  me  in  all 
day  like  this.” 

But  333  was  not  to  be  kept  in  much  longer,  for  he  had 
scarcely  whispered  these  words  in  Danny's  ear  when  there  was 

a  buzz  at  tbe  bell  board  and  Mr.  Wilkie  called  out: 

\ 

iiOOO  ?•> 

OtM  I 

The  boy  was  up  and  out  of  the  office  like  a  shot.  It  was 
only  necessary  for  Mr.  "Wilkie  to  say  “Babcock”  and  off  he 
wen  t . 

He  ran  up  New  street,  turned  into  Exchange  place  and  chased 
upstairs  into  Mr.  Babcock's  office,  where  he  found  that  gentle¬ 
man  busy  writing. 

“Hello,  333!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  want  you  to  go  up  to  De 
Lacy's  for  me  and  deliver  Ibis  note.  Then'll  give  you  a  small 
package,  which  you  will  take  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and 
wait  for  me  in  the  lobby.  It's  something  for  Mrs.  Babcock. 
She's  staying  up  at  Tuxedo  and  I'm  going  out  there  to-night, 
j  Came  near  forgetting  it.  She’ll  scalp  me  if  I  don't  bring  it 
1  along.” 


o 

+! 
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333  took  the  note  and  was  about  to  start  away  when  Mr. 
Babcock  called  him  back,  remarking: 

“Say,  If  I’m  not  there  wait  till  I  come  if  it  takes  you  all 
night,”  he  said,  rather  roughly. 

Then  333  saw  that  the  millionaire  banker  had  been  drinking. 

This  did  not  surprise  him,  for  he  had  seen  him  so  many  times 
before,  nor  did  it  trouble  him  much,  for  he  knew  that  he  might 
•  expect  a  big  tip  when  he  met  Mr.  Babcock  at  the  hotel,  and 
said  tip  was  just  as  likely  to  be  a  five  dollar  bill  as  a  ten-cent 
piece. 

It  was  getting  late,  being,  in  fact,  long  after  business  hour3, 
and  333  lost  no  time  in  getting  up  to  Twenty-third  street,  where 
the  big  department  store  of  De  Lacy  &  Co.  was  located,  for 
he  argued  that  Mr.  Babcock  would  probably  go  direct  to  the 
hotel,  and  he  did  not  want  to  keep  him  waiting  there. 

Now  De  Lacy’s  is  always  crowded,  as  everybody  knows,  and 
It  was  particularly  so  that  afternoon. 

The  note  which  333  carried  was  addressed  to  the  manager  of 
the  credit  department,  who  merely  glanced  at  it.  scribbled 
something  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  told  333  to  take  it  to  the  lace 
counter,  which  was  on  the  floor  above. 

Without  waiting  for  the  elevator  the  boy  ran  up  the  stairs. 

There  were  two  persons  ahead  of  him,  a  tall,  sallow-looking 
man,  who  walked  up  the  left  hand  side  of  the  staircase,  and  a 
young  girl  of  some  eighteen  years,  handsomely  dressed  and 
very  beautiful,  333  thought,  who  walked  on  the  right. 

They  did  not  seem  to  be  together,  in  fact,  they  did  not  even 
look  at  each  other,  but  both  looked  at  333  as  he  shot  between 
them  and  gained  the  floor  above. 

It  took  the  messenger  boy  a  few  minutes  to  locate  the  lace 
counter,  and  when  he  got  there  he  found  these  same  people 
ahead  of  him. 

They  stood  there  side  by  side,  both  apparently  waiting  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  saleslady,  who  was  engaged  in  a  , 
whispered  conversation  with  the  young  girl  who  attended  the 
glove  counter,  which  was  the  next  adjoining,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  waiting  customers.  But  this  being  the  usual 
thing  in  De  Lacy’s,  it  did  not  surprise  333  at  all. 

“Can  I  get  waited  on  here?”  asked  the  young  girl,  rather  im¬ 
patiently.  , 

“I  want  to  see  some  of  your  Honiton  lace,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  pushing  forward  rudely.  “I  was  first  here  and  I’m  in  a 
hurry.  I  can’t  wait.” 

“I  can  only  wait  on  one  at  a  time,”  snapped  the  saleslady, 
and  she  took  the  girl’s  order  and  began  to  take  boxes  down 
from  the  shelves,  while  the  man  scowled  and  drew  away 
nearer  to  333. 

Nothing  seemed  to  suit  the  girl. 

Box  after  box  of  expensive  laces  was  placed  before  her  and 
their  contents  pulled  over. 

The  man  grew  still  more  impatient  and  made  some  further 
disagreeable  remarks. 

Boor  333  could  get  no  attention  at  all,  so  he  stood  back  out 
of  the  way,  so  as  to  let  the  crowd  of  shoppers  pass  by  him, 
watching  bis  chance  to  deliver  the  slip  and  get  the  goods  which 
Mr.  Babcock  had  ordered. 

Now  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  they  say,  and  there  is  no 
known  way  of  preventing  boys  from  looking  at  pretty  girls, 
and  it  so  happened  that  333  looked  at  the  girl  at  the  lace 
counter  and  three  times  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
him,  and  once  333  was  sure  she  winked,  but  when  she  did  it 
the  fourth  time  It  happened  that  the  messenger  boy  was  looking 
at  the  man. 

Imagine  his  excitement  when  he  saw  the  fellow  deliberately 
thrust  a  whole  handful  of  expensive,  lace  Inside  his  coat,  keep¬ 
ing  his  eye  on  the  saleslady  all  the  while. 

“A  shoplifter!”  flashed  over  333,  and  he  looked  around  for  a| 

floorwalker. 


He  did  not  have  to  look  far.  There  was  one  right  behind 
him. 

lie  came  forward  with  cat-like  tread  and  brought  a  heavy 
hand  down  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  young  girl. 

“Sir!  What  is  this?”  she  exclaimed,  springing  off  the  stool 
and  facing  the  detective,  for  it  was  no  floor  walker  who  help 
her  in  his  grasp. 

“0'n,  that’s  all  right,”  replied  the  man.  “I’ll  trouble  you  for 
them  laces,  miss.  You  can’t  come  that  game  in  here!” 

“What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  accuse  me  of  stealing?” 
gasped  the  girl,  turning  as  pale  as  death. 

The  sallow-faced  man  meanwhile  was  quietly  moving  away 
when  333  sprang  in  front  of  him  and  barred  his  progress. 

“You’ve  made  a  mistake,”  he  cried,  pointing  at  the  man. 
“The  lady  didn’t  take  the  laces.  There  stands  the  thief!” 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  A  HOUSE  IS  THIS? 

333  had  got  himself  into  business,  as  he  very  soon  found  out. 

It  was  a  good  hour  before  he  got  away  from  De  Lacy’s  with 
Mr.  Babcock’s  package,  and  be  began  to  think  at  one  time  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  the  station  house,  which  idea,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  he  did  not  relish  at  all.. 

Of  course  the  man  protested  his  innocence  and  said  un¬ 
pleasant  things  about  333. 

Equally,  of  course,  the  detective  grabbed  him,  while  a  floor 
walker  took  charge  of  the  girl,  and  they  were  all  hurried  into 
a  private  room. 

The  girl  was  taken  aside  by  a  female  detective  and  searched, 
1  nothing  stolen  being  found  on  her  person ;  but  when  the  man 
was  searched  the  laces  were  found  in  a  secret  pocket  in  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  just  as  333  had  said  would  be  the  case. 

A  policeman  was  then  called;  333  was  questioned  sharply 
and  his  number  taken. 

“If  you  didn’t  belong  to  the  District  Telegraph  I’d  take  you 
in,  top,”  said  the  officer.  “Why  don’t  you  give  your  name?” 

But  333  thought  his  number  was  enough,  and  he  said  so 
again  and  again. 

The  man,  who  gave  the  name  of  Curtis,  was  hurried  out  of 
the  store  to  the  station. 

To  the  girl,  who  gave  the  name  “Belle  Adams,  810  West 
Forty-third  street,”  a  polite  apology  was  made  and  she  was 
allowed  to  depart. 

She  professed  to  he  an  entire  stranger  to  the  man  and  he 
denied  any  acquaintance  with  her. 

Nothing  but  383’s  positive  statement  saved  her  from  arrest. 

“It’s  a  good  thing  for  that  girl  you  were  here,  bub,”  said 
the  detective  when  333  was  at  last  told  he  could  go.  “I’d  have 
railroaded  her  sure  only  for  you,  but  the  boss  is  timid.  I 
know  blame  well  they  work  together.  You  can’t  tell  me.” 

333  got  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  very  much  disturbed 
over  the  affair. 

It  was  now  getting  dark  and  he  ran  down  Twenty-third 
street  and  bounced  into  tbe  hotel  all  out  of  breath. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  not  in  tbe  lobby,  but  333  soon  found  him 
(Linking  at  the  bar  with  two  flashily  dressed  men,  and  one 
glance  was  enough  to  tell  him  that  his  rich  patron  was  very 
much  the  “worse  for  wear.” 

Hello,  what s  your  name?  Come  and  have  a  drink!”  he 
i  led,  catching  333  by  tbe  collar  and  swinging  him  around 
against  the  bar.  “What’s  this?  My  wife's  lace?  To  blazes 
with  it!  I’m  not  going  to  Tuxedo  to-night.” 

He  seized  the  package  and  flung  it  across  the  room,  where 
|  it  knocked  off  the  hat  of  a  gentleman  who  was  quietly  reading 
'  *  newspaper  at  one  of  the  table* 
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Very  seu.Mbly  the  gentleman  said  nothing,  but,  picking  up 
Hie  package  under  the  table,  put  on  his  hat  uud  went  on  read* 
I'.  k  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Babcock,  never  noticing  what  he  had 
done,  ordered  drinks,  talking  nil  the  while  to  his  companions. 

833  thought  the  bartender  would  not  serve  him,  but  he  did. 

“I  must  get  away  as  quick  as  1  can,”  thought  the  messenger 
boy.  who  had  been  through  with  a  similar  experience  with  Mr. 
Babcock  twice  before;  but  this  was  something  easier  said  than 
done,  for  the  banker  kept  a  tight  hold  on  his  collar  and  pulled 
333  up  close  to  him  every  time  he  tried  to  draw  away. 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on!”  Mr.  Babcock  kept  saying.  "I  want 
to  talk  to  you,  333.” 

No  drink  had  been  put  out  for  the  messenger  boy  and  he 
would  not  have  drunk  it  if  it  had  been.  All  he  wanted  to  dq 
was  to  get  away  in  time  to  report  at  the  office,  but  as  he  could 
not  do  that  he  naturally  listened  to  what  was  being  said. 

They  were  talking  about  stocks. 

One  of  the  two  men  appeared  anxious  to  buy  certain  stock 
which  the  hanker  held,  but  Mr.  Babcock  kept  wandering  from 
the  subject  and  would  not  commit  himself  to  a  price. 

335  soon  discovered  that,  although  the  two  men  appeared  to 
be  drunk,  they  were  not  so  at  all. 

He  felt  afraid  for  Mr.  Babcock,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

At  last  one  of  the  men  proposed  to  go  in  to  supper,  to 
which  the  banker  assented  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  off. 

He  seemed  to  forget  all  about  the  messenger  boy  then  and 
just  walked  off  and  left  him. 

333  started  for  the  door,  stopping  only  to  pick  up  the  package 
of  lace,  which  he  determined  to  carry  to  his  room  with  him,  it 
being  now  too  late  to  report  at  the  office  that  night. 

He  found  It  under  the  table  and  had  just  reached  the  door 
when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and,  turning,  he 
saw  the  younger  of  Mr.  Babcock’s  companions,  who  wore  a 
fiery  red  necktie  and  sported  a  big  diamond  stud. 

“Say,  you  git  if  you  know  what’s  good  for  you!”  he 
whispered  fiercely.  “Don’t  you  go  hanging  round  here.” 

“I’m  minding  my  own  business,  you  mind  yours,”  flashed  333, 
and  he  pulled  away  and  hurried  to  the  street. 

Now,  such  is  the  life  of  a  messenger  boy.  It  is  a  business 
which  calls  for  more  shrewdness  than  most  men  possess,  and 
833  was  right  up  to  date  in  it 

He  had  learned  long  ago  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  his 
eyes  open  and  his  ears,  too. 

He  felt  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Babcock.  It  seemed  a  shame  that 
so  brilliant  a  man,  with  everything  at  his  command  to  make 
life  enjoyable,  should  make  such  a  fool  of  himself. 

333  was  thinking  about  this  when,  a  little  after  eleven  o’clock 
that  night,  he  crossed  Herald  Square  on  his  way  to  his  humble 
room  on  West  Thirty-third  street. 

He  had  been  to  the  night  school  which  he  was  attending  that 
fall  and  was  now  on  his  way  home. 

He  was  Just  passing  the  Greeley  statue  when  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  arm  and  a  girl’s  voice  said : 

“I  think  you  are  the  right  boy.  Yes,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

333  turned  and  found  himself  facing  a  young  girl  richly 
dressed,  whose  face  was  concealed  by  a  thick  veil. 

But  be  knew  the  voice  Instantly. 

“You  are  Miss  Belle  Adams,”  he  breathed. 

The  girl  partly  drew  aside  the  veil  and  showed  her  face. 

“I  thought  you  would  know  me,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

“I  know  you  now.  1  knew  your  voice  before.” 

“You’re  u  smart  hoy,  333.  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me.  Don’t  stop  here.  We  shall  be  noticed.  Go  right  across 
the  avenue.  We  can  talk  as  we  walk  along.  People  will  think 
that  I  have  been  out  for  the  evening  and  that  you  are  escort¬ 
ing  me  home.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  338  again.  He  had  lost  all  con¬ 


fidence  In  Miss  Belle  Adams  and  now  believed  that  the  detec¬ 
tive  at  De  Lacy’s  was  right,  but  there  was  something  about 
the  girl  that  fascinated  him  just  the  same. 

lie  could  not  bring  himself  to  pull  away  and  tell  her  to  go 
about  her  business,  as  he  knew  very  well  he  ought  to  do. 

“What’s  your  name?”  asked  Miss  Adams,  as  soon  as  they 
had  gained  the  partial  seclusion  of  one  of  the  side  streets,  which 
one  it  was  we  do  not  care  to  say. 

“I  haven’t  any  name,”  replied  our  hero.  “I’m  only  333.” 

“You  mean  you  don’t  want  to  give  your  name.  Well,  you 
are  sharp.  You  are  brave,  too.  The  way  you  stood  up  for  me 
there  in  De  Lacy’s  was  immense,  and  yet  you  must  have 
known - ” 

“What?” 

“That  I  was  with  that  man.” 

“Curtis!”  gasped  Bob,  overcome  by  this  frank  admission. 

“Pshaw!  His  name  is  no  more  Curtis  that  mine  is  Adams. 
But  by  name  is  really  Belle  and  you  can  call  me  so.  Oh,  how 
I  want  a  friend !  That  man  Is  my  brother.  I  can’t  let  him 
stay  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and  go  to  trial.  It  will  just  kill 
my  poor  mother.” 

“But  what  did  he  take  the  lace  for?”  asked  333,  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  for  the  girl  had  begun  to  cry  behind  her  veil. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure.  lie  is  in 
trouble  and  needs  money.  He  was  desperate.  You  can  save 
him  if  you  will.” 

“I?  How?” 

“Can’t  you  say  that  you  might  have  been  mistaken  when  you 
are  called  as  a  witness?  Can’t  you  do  that  for  my  sake.  333?” 

“I  might,”  replied  our  messenger,  doubtfully,  “but  it  wouldn’t 
be  true.” 

“What  of  that?  To  help  me!  Say  you  will.” 

“I — I’ll  think  of  it.” 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  Now,  come  in  here  and  tell 
my  mother  that  you  will.  I  live  here.  She.  is  confined  to  her 
bed  and  has  been  for  a  long  time.  It  won’t  take  you  a  minute, 
333.” 

Now,  of  course,  it  was  very  weak  in  333  to  yield.  We  don’t 
deny  that  at  all — it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

He  followed  Belle  up  the  steps  of  a  shabby  old  brown  stone 
dwelling,  and  when  she  opened  the  door  with  a  latch  key  he 
followed  her  inside. 

Little  did  the  messenger  boy  guess  what  he  was  doing. 

He  always  flattered  himself  that  he  knew  New  York 
thoroughly,  for  his  business  had  taken  him  everywhere,  into 
many  a  Fifth  avenue  mansion,  and  many  a  crooked  den  in  this 
same  most  notorious  neighborhood  in  which  he  now  found 
himself. 

But  he  believed  in  Belle  then  and  later  he  knew  that  his 
confidence  was  not  misplaced,  and  that  the  girl  was  an  angel 
dropped  down  among  thieves. 

But  all  this  did  not  alter  the  character  of  the  house  which 
he  had  just  entered  one  bit 

It  was  a  den  of  crooks  of  the  worst  description. 

And  this  was  soon  to  be  made  very  plain  to  8S8. 


CHAPTER  III. 

333  SUES  A  STARTLING  SIGHT. 

Now  all  that  has  gone  before  has  only  been  to  work  up 
understanding^  to  the  most  remarkable  series  of  adventures 
which  ever  happened  to  a  messenger  boy  in  New  York  city  or 
anywhere  else. 

They  are  not  Imaginary,  either. 

This  story  is  founded  upon  actual  happening; 
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What  we  are  about  to  describe  really  did  happen  to  District 
Messenger  boy  No.  333. 

As  soon  as  they  got  Inside  the  hall  Belle  threw  open  the 
door  ol’  the  room  which  had  been  the  parlor  in  the  days  when 
ibis  part  of  New  York  was  occupied  by  respectable  families. 

Bidding  333  fallow  her,  she  went  in  and  turned  up  the  gas, 
revealing  a  long  room  furnished  with  a  degree  of  elegance 
which  almost  took  the  hoy's  breath  away,  and  33d  had  been  in 
some  pretty  fine  parlors,  too.  but  none  which  exceeded  this 
except  as  to  size. 

A  heavy  carpet,  into  which  one’s  feet  sank,  covered  the  door, 
the  chairs,  sofas  and  divans  were  covered  with  pale  blue  silk; 
there  were  elegant  paintings  hanging  upon  the  walls  and  stand¬ 
ing  richly  framed  and  draped  upon  easels;  there  was  a  grand 
piano  with  pearl  keys  and  gold  trimming;  also  statues  in 
corners  and  stuffed  birds  high  up  near  the  ceiling,  and — but  we 
might  go  on  for  pages  describing  it.  so  we  will  stop  where  we 
are  and  get  back  to  our  story. 

It  was  all  very  elegant  and  the  soft  light  shed  down  through 
tln<*  fancy  colored  shades  of  the  chandelier  made  it  look  more 
so. 

333  turned  to  Belle  and  she  slipped  past  him  to  the  door. 

“One  minute.”  she  said,  in  her  soft,  melodious  voice..  “I 
won’t  keep  you  long."  Then  she  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 

333  walked  o\er  to  the -piano  and  stared  at  the  pearl  keys; 
then  he  walked  over  to  a  big  picture  which  stood  on  the  easel 
and  was  staring  at  that  when  all  at  once  a  hack  came  dashing 
up  to  the  door  and  stopped. 

Being  near  the  window,  333  naturally  looked  out.  There  was 
an  electric  light  pole  across  the  street  which  made  everything 
in. front  of  the  house  as  bright  as  day,  and  to  his  utter  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  messenger  boy  saw  Mr.  Babcock,  the  banker,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  two  men  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  cafe  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  stumbling  up  the  steps,  drunker  than 
ever  to  all  appearance. 

“Great  Scott !  They’re  bringing  him  in  here !  What  am  I 
going  to  do  now?”  thought  333. 

But  there  was  uo  time  to  think  about  it.  He  heard  the  front 
door  open  at  the  same  instant  and  Mr.  Babcock  calling  out  in  a 
thick  voice : 

"Come  on.  boys!  Let's  have  another  drink.” 

“They  mean  to  do  him,”  flashed  over  the  messenger  boy. 
“This  is  a  crooked  ranch  as  sure  as  fate.  I  must  help  him 
if  1  can.  That  man  has  been  too  good  to  me  to  go  back  on  him 
now.” 

But  what  was  to  be  done? 

333  was  afraid,  of  course,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  backing  out 
and  leaving  the  banker  to  his  fate  for  all  that 

There  was  a  door  close  beside  him  and  he  opened  it  Behind 
the  door  was  a  closet  and  383  popped  in. 

He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  parlor  door  flew  open 
and  Mr.  Babcock  came  stumbling  Into  the  room. 

The  instant  the  door  was  closed  behind  him  the  two  men  let 
go  of  him  and  the  result  was  painful  to  witness. 

The  banker  reeled  sideways  and  struck  the  piano;  sheering 
off  from  that  he  reeled  in  the  opposite  direction  and  ran 
against  the  easel. 

Down  he  went  sprawling  on  the  floor  with  the  picture  on  top 
of  him.  while  the  man  who  wore  the  diamond  stud  sprang  upon 
him  as  a  cat  would  spring  upon  a  mouse 

“Quick,  Tom!  The  bottle!  The  bottle!”  he  breathed. 
“Blame  those  knockout  drops — they  are  no  good!” 

“Here  you  are,  Garry,”  whispered  the  other,  handing  out  a 
small  bottle,  which  his  companion  eagerly  seized. 

And  333.  peeping  through  the  keyhole,  saw  all  and  heard  all. 

Who  said  he  was  afraid? 

What  boy  could  do  more  than  he  did  then? 

The  closet  door  flew  open  and  333,  with  one  spring,  kicked 
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the  bottle  out  of  Garry’s  hand  just  as  he  was  lu  the  act  uf 
putting  it  to  Mr.  Babcock’s  lips. 

"You  shan't  do  him!  You  shan’t  knock  him  out!”  he  yelled, 
with  more  pluck  than  discretion,  and  then  he  hauled  off  and 
gave  Tom  one  under  the  chip  which  came  mighty  near  knock¬ 
ing  him  out,  too. 

"It's  that  blume  messenger  boy!”  gasped  Garry,  seizing  333 
by  the  legs  and  tumbling  him  over  oil  the  floor. 

“Don't  hit  him!  Don't  hit  him!  Dose  him!”  cried  Tom. 
"Burn  the  little  brute!  How  came  he  here?” 

“Stop,”  whispered  Garry,  who  had  333  by  the  throat  now. 
“This  is  no  time  for  nonsense.  We’ve  got  too  much  at  stake. 
We’ll  run  him  into  the  back  room  and  attend  to  his  case 
afterward,”  he  added.  “I  guess  I’ve  pinched  the  life  out  of 
him  as  it  is.” 

It  was  a  fact  that  333  was  black  lu  the  face  and  showed 
every  symptom  of  having  been  choked  to  death,  but  be  was  not 
dead  by  a  good  deal. 

The  folding  doors  at  the  back  of  the  parlor  were  thrown 
open  and  Garry  picked  up,  the  boy,  carried  him  in  bodily  and 
threw  him  down  upon  a  lounge. 

"1  guess  he’s  a  goner.”  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  “How  the 
blazes  did  he  ever  get  into  this  house?” 

“Give  it  up,”  replied  Tom.  “Lock  the  end  door.  Leave  him 
here  till  we’re  through,  anyhow,  It  won’t  make  much  difference 
even  if  he  does  get  away.  l’d  rather  a  blame  sight  he’d  do 
that  than  to  have  him  die  on  our  hands.” 

"Don't  agn*ts  with  you,”  growled  Garry,  “but  we've  no  time 
to  muss  with  him  now,  that’s  one  thing  sure.” 

The  door  was  locked  and  they  were  gone  in  an  instant. 

333,  who  was  only  shamming,  saw  and  heard  all  they  did 
and  he  knew  that  the  folding  doors  had  been  locked,  too. 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“Oh,  if  I  could  only  save  him  !”  he  thought,  and  he  realized 
then  that  there  was  only  one  way,  and  that  was  to  get  out 
of  the  house  and  call  the  police. 

To  leave  by  the  door  was  out  of  the  question,  hut  there  was 
the  window.  Tom  and  Garry  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that. 

333  crept  over  to  the  window  and  softly  raised  the  sash. 

It  was  about  twelve  feet  down  to  tbe  back  yard,  and  this, 
for  a  smart  boy  like  333,  was  nothing  at  all. 

He  swung  out,  held  on  by  bis  hands  aud  dropped,  but  after 
all  he  managed  to  make  a  botch  of  It,  short  as  the  distance 
was,  for  his  foot  turned  under  him  and  down  he  came  on  the 
flagstones,  striking  his  head  with,  a  force  which  sent  him  off 
into  unconsciousness.  It  was  a  wonder  he  wasn't  killed. 

Messenger  boys  are  a  hard-headed  set  as  a  rule,  it  is  said, 
and  333's  head  was  certainly  as  hard  as  the  next ;  a  few 
moments  passed  and  then  he  came  back  to  bis  senses  all  at 
once  and  found  himself  lying  on  tbe  stone. 

He  never  guessed  that  he  had  been  unconscious — didn’t 
realize  It  at  all — but  just  jumped  up  aud  staggered  over 
against  the  fence,  wondering  what  he  was  going  to  do  about 
his  foot,  for  the  pain  In  his  ankle  had  become  intense. 

I  ve  sprained  my  ankle,  anyhow,  and  maybe  I've  broken  my 
leg,  thought  333.  “Confound  the  luck.  How  could  I  bate 
been  so  clumsy.'1  But  l  can't  stay  here.  1  may  not  be  in  time 

to  save  Mr.  Babcock,  but  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

He  staggered  on  through  the  yard  and.  with  some  difficulty, 
managed  to  climb  tbe  back  fence  and  drop  down  into  the  yard 
on  the  other  side. 

Now  he  began  to  realize  the  difficulty  of  bis  undertaking. 

In  order  to  reach  tbe  street  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass 
through  tbe  house  at  the  end  of  the  yard  or  some  other  one 
of  tbe  long  row  which  extended  in  both  directions. 

“I’d  better  have  tried  It  next  door,  I  suppose,”  he  muttered. 
“If  I  go  through  here  I  shall  have  to  go  all  the  wav  round 

tbe  block.  Never  mind,  m  not  go  back,  anyhow.  It  might 
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they've  got  to  let  me 


"ell  be  this  house  as  auy  other 
through.''  , 

He  hail  covered  the  length  of  the  back  yard  while  thus  re¬ 
flecting  ami  he  now  paused  to  look  up  at  the  house  which  rose 
before  him. 

The  hack  windows  were  all  dark  and  it  looked  very  much  1  him  in  the  head  several  times 
as  if  every  one  hud  gone  to  bed.  There  were  heavy  iron  bars 
at  the  basement  windows  and  when  333  peered  between  them 


Tom  sprang  upon  him  like  a  tiger. 

“That  blamed  messenger  boy  again!"  he  cried,  and  then  333 
ran  toy  his  life  and  tried  to  jump  out  the  back  window. 

Tom  caught  him  by  the  tail  of  his  jacket  and  pulled  him 
back,  throwing  him  upon  the  door  with  great  violence,  kicking 


he  found  his  \  iew  cut  off  by  a  drawn  shade  on  the  inside. 

lie  uovv  tried  the  kitchen  door  softly,  and  as  he  expected, 
found  it  fastened.  To  the  ordinary  observer  there  would  seein 
to  be  no  way  of  getting  into  tbe  house,  but  333  did  not  see 
it  in  that  light  at  all. 

One  of  the  parlor  windows  was  pretty  close  to  the  fence  and 
now  that  he  came  to  look  at  it,  the  boy  saw  that  it  was  drawn 
down  from  the  top  a  little  way. 

"1  can  get  through  there  easy  enough,”  he  thought,  "and  if 
anybody  tackles  me  tbey’ll  see  my  uniform  and  that  will  help 
to  make  them  believe  what  I  say.” 

Still  it  was  running  a  great  risk  and  he  knew  it,  but  333  was 
not  the  sort  to  turn  back  because  of  possible  danger  once  his 
mind  was  made  up. 

lie  climbed  ou  tbe  fence,  and.  reaching  over,  pushed  up  the 
bottom  sash  of  the  window  and  waited. 

All  being  still,  he  leaned  over,  caught  the  sill,  pulled  himself 
up  and  sprang  lightly  into  the  room. 

It  was  dark  and  perfectly  still. 

He  could  see  articles  of  furniture  here  and  there  in  dim 
outline,  but  that  was  all.  It  seemed  certain  that  there  was 
no  one  there. 

Groping  his  way  to  the  door  which  communicated  with  the 
hall  he  tried  the  knob  and,  to  his  disgust,  found  it  locked  on 
the  outside. 

There  were  still  the  folding  doors,  which  shut  off  the  front 
parlor,  and  he  crept  toward  them. 

“If  1  can  only  reach  the  front  hall  door  I’m  all  right,” 
thought  333. 

It  seemed  to  be  dark  in  tbe  front  parlor.  Not  a  ray  of  light 
came  through  crack  or  keyhole. 

Tbe  messenger  boy  cautiously  tried  tbe  door,  and,  finding  it 
unfastened,  threw  it  back,  a  cry  of  amazement  and  horror 
escaping  him  as  he  looked  into  the  front  parlor  from  which 
the  light  streamed  forth. 

What  did  he  see? 

What  was  it  that  held  333  there  like  a  statue  staring  be¬ 
tween  the  doors? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  END  OF  THE  BABCOCK  AJTFAIB. 

A  District  Messenger  boy  ought  to  be  prepared  for  anything 
that  may  happen,  but  333  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  what 
he  saw  through  those  folding  doors. 

And  yet  It  was  not  a  strange  scene. 

Ou  the  contrary,  333  had  seen  it  all  before  and  that  not  ten 
minutes  ago. 

This  was  tbe  queerest  part  of  it. 

There,  stretched  upon  the  floor,  lay  Mr.  Babcock,  the  banker. 

Tbe  two  men.  Tom  and  Garry,  were  bending  over  him. 

There  was  the  grand  piano,  the  pictures,  the  elegant  furnish¬ 
ings. 

All  these  things  333  took  in  at  one  glance,  and  he  thought 
for  the  instant  what  many  another  had  thought  in  that  same 
room,  that  he  had  got  hack  in  the  house  in  the  other  street  that 
Le  had  Just  left. 

lib  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything  else. 


it  was  a  wonder  that  poor  333  was  not  killed  outright,  and, 
as  it  was,  the  wits  were  knocked  out  of  him. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  else  that  saved  his  life  but  the 
fact  that  he  lay  like  one  dead. 

Garry,  hastily  removing  a  bunch  of  palters  from  the  inner 
pocket  of  Mr.  Babcock’s  coat  and  transferring  them  to  his 
own,  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  Tom. 

“It  is  the  boy,  sure  enough!”  he  exclaimed,  “but  don’t  make 
such  a  noise  about  it.  Is  he  dead?” 

“I’m  blessed  if  I  know,”  replied  Tom.  “Guess  he  is.” 

Shut  the  window,  then.  We  don't  want  t he  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  know  about  it.” 

“Got  the  papers,  Garry?” 

“You  bet.  I  don't  like  this  boy  business,  though.  It's  going 
to  make  trouble  sure.” 

“Wait!  How  did  he  get  in  here?” 

“Why,  Jumped  out  the  back  window  and  came  over  the  fence, 
of  course.  How  else?” 

“I  suppose  so.  What’s  to  be  done?” 

“Don’t  fret.  I’ll  fix  It  all  right.  Only  give  me  time  to 
think.  Remember  the  price  we  pay  for  protection.  The  police 
are  not  going  to  turn  upon  us  in  a  hurry,  you  bet.” 

They  left  333  lying  where  he  was  and  stole  out  into  the 
hall. 

The  boy,  who  had  been  unconscious  only  for  a  moment, 
heard  them  go  downstairs  the  same  as  he  hud  heard  every 
word  they  said  while  standing  over  him. 

This  was  his  time  to  be  going  and  lie  tried  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  but  when  he  endeavored  to  stand  up  he  fell  back  in  a 
dead  faint. 

It  was  a  bad  business  for  333. 

He  was  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  these  two  scoundrels. 

Just  what  use  they  made  of  their  opportunity  333  never 
knew,  for  when  he  came  to  himself  he  was  lying  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  a  dark  alley,  with  his  head  aching  fit  to  burst. 

It  took  the  messenger  boy  a  few  moments  to  pull  himself 
together. 

Where  was  he?  How  did  he  come  there?  What  had 

/ 

happened  ? 

These  were  his  thoughts  as  he  crawled  to  his  feet  and,  with 
throbbing  head,  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  building. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  groan  In  the  darkness  close  beside  him 
and  then  another. 

“Oh!  Oh!  I’m  caught  again!”  a  voice  was  muttering. 
“Isn’t  this  disgraceful!  Just  to  think  of  a  man  in  my  posi¬ 
tion!  All  my  own  fault,  too,  but  none  the  better  for  that.” 

“Mr.  Babcock!”  flashed  over  the  messenger  boy,  for  he 
recognized  the  banker’s  voice. 

lie  also  recognized  the  fact  that  he  had  work  to  do  right 
there  in  that  dark  alley,  and  he  showed  his  pluck  and  energy 
by  going  about  it  then,  badly  as  he  felt  himself. 

“Mr.  Babcock!”  he  whispered.  “Oh.  Mr.  Babcock!  Are  you 
here?” 

“Who  is  that?”  asked  the  banker’s  voice.  “333,  is  that  you?” 

“That’s  who  it  is,  sir.  Ah,  here  you  are !  Now,  try  to  brace 
up  and  let  me  get  you  on  your  feet.  Do  you  feel  very  bad?” 

“Terrible!  How  did  I  come  here?  Do  you  know?” 

“That  I  don’t  know  any  more  than  I  know  how  I  came  here 
myself.” 

“What?  Did  they  get  you,  too?  I  thought  you  went  away. 

I  don’t  remember  seeing  you  after  we  left  the  hotel  cafe." 
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“Don’t  say  a  word  now,”  whispered  the  messenger  boy.  “I  | 
think  I  hear  some  one  coming.  Here,  let  me  help  you  on  your 
feet.  That’s  the  Idea.  Can  you  stand  by  leaning  against  the 
wall?” 

“I  guess  so,”  groaned  the  banker.  “I  feel  awful,  though. 
It’s  all  my  own  fault,  333.” 

“Hush !  Some  one  is  coming.”  whispered  333,  for  stealthy  j 
footsteps  could  he  heard  coming  up  the  alley  from  the  street,  j 
and  two  young  toughs  were  seen  coming  along  close  to  the 
wall. 

“Hello!  What's  dls  we  run  up  against?”  exclaimed  one.} 
“Sav,  a  lush.  Gee.  What’s  de  kid  onto?  Shell  out,  now !  ! 

“  '  I 

Shell  out!  You  have  been  troo  him.  Give  us  some  of  it, 
quick !” 

“Take  this!”  cried  333,  and  he  sprang  upon  the  tough  and 
knocked  him  flat  with  one  well-directed  blow  between  the  eyes. 

“Gee !  Is  dat  yer  lay !”  cried  the  other,  making  a  rush  for 
the  boy. 

But  333  was  ready  for  him,  too. 

He  just  lowered  his  head  and  butted  the  tough  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  as  cleverly  as  any  billygoat  might  have  done. 

Then  another  tough  went  down  in  the  alley,  on  his  back, 
and  with  such  force  did  he  strike  his  head  on  the  pavement 
that  he  did  not  get  up  again. 

“This  is  our  chance!  ”  breathed  the  boy,  seizing  the  banker’s 
hand.  “Run  now!  Run  for  your  life!” 

.  There  wasn't  much  run  in  Mr.  Babcock  then,  but  he  managed 
to  get  out  of  the  alley  somehow. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  street  lined  with  tenement 
houses  and  factories,  a  hard  neighborhood  if  ever  there  was 

one. 

There  were  very  few  persons  on  the  street,  and  but  few 
lights  in  the  windows,  and  this  told  the  messenger  boy  that 
the  hour  was  late,  as  he  clutched  the  banker  by  the  arm  and 
hurried  him  on  toward  the  avenue,  where  he  could  see  the 
electric  lights. 

“Brace  up!  Do  brace  up!  Try!”  he  kept  saying. 

“Get  a  cab,”  was  all  the  banker  seemed  to  be  able  to  say 
in  answer,  but  the  suggestion  was  a  good  one  and  333  deter-  I 
mined  to  adopt  it  if  he  could. 

There  was  no  use  hoping  to  find  a  cab  here  on  the  cross 
street,  so  he  managed  to  drag  the  banker  to  the  avenue  and 
then  he  discovered  where  he  was. 

Eleventh  avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  street  the  signs  at  the 
corner  read. 

It  was  the  notorious  “Hell’s  Kitchen,”  the  toughest  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  all  New  York. 

The  messenger  boy’s  heart  sank  within  him,  for  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock  grew  worse  and  worse  and  reeled  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  hold  him  up. 

If  a  policeman  should  happen  to  spy  them  now  the  bank¬ 
er’s  fate  was  sealed  and  his  name  would  appear  in  the  papers 
next  day  to  a  certainty. 

“He’d  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  keep  it  out,”  thought  333. 
“What  shall  I  ever  do?” 

At  that  instant  he  saw  a  cab  coming  rapidly  down  the  ave¬ 
nue  and  he  hailed  it,  for  the  speed  with  which  the  driver  was 
going  made  him  believe  that  it  was  empty,  but  when  the  man 
pulled  up  alongside  the  curb  the  door  flew  open  and,  to  the 
messenger  boy’s  infinite  surprise,  out  stepped  Miss  Belle 
Adams. 

“Oh,  333!  Have  I  actually  found  you?”  she  gasped.  “Get 
him  in,  quick!  It’s  your  only  chance!” 

“No!”  cried  333,  backing  away.  “No!  I’ve  been  there  be¬ 
fore.  That’s  a  pretty  trick  you  played  me.  Go  on  about  your 
business  and  leave  me  alone.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MAX  WITH  NO  ADDRESS. 

If  ever  a  girl  drew  herself  up  with  dignity  it  was  Belle 
Adams  then. 

“Stop,  333!  You  are  making  a  great  mistake  and  doing  me 
a  great  wrrong  at  the  same  time.  I  couldn’t  help  what  hap¬ 
pened,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  that  you  came  into  that  dread¬ 
ful  house  to  help  me.  See,  here  are  the  papers  stolen  from 
this  man.  Put  them  in  your  pocket.  Get  him  home.  Don’t 
lose  an  instant.  The  driver  will  tell  you  it’s  all  straight.” 

“That’s  what  it  is,  bub,”  said  the  driver,  looking  down  from 
his  box,  as  Belle  thrust  a  bundle  of  papers  upon  333.  “My 
orders  from  the  lady  was  to  take  you  wherever  you  say.  I’m 
ready  and  you  needn’t  be  afraid.” 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Mr.  Babcock,  straightening  up  all  at  once. 
“I  can’t  walk  any  further.  Help  me  in,  333.  Here,  give  me 
those  papers — yes,  they  are  mine.  Girl,  I  would  reward  you 
if  I  could,  but  I  haven’t  a  cent— hello!  Where  is  the  girl?” 

Belle  had  glided  off  into  the  darkness. 

333  saw  her  go,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  stop  her. 

The  prospect  of  getting  into  the  cab  was  too  tempting  to 
be  refused,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  undertaking, 
for  the  driver  landed  them  at  the  side  door  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  where  Mr.  Babcock  was  promptly  taken  in  hand  by  the 
night  porter,  who  knew  him. 

The  driver  was  paid  by  the  porter  and  the  cab  dismissed. 
There  was  no  number  on  it  or  333  would  have  got  it  sure. 

“The  boy  goes  to  the  room  with  me,”  insisted  the  banker, 
and  as  he  was  a  man  who  had  left  many  tips  at  the  hotel,  no 
objection  was  made,  and  the  boy  went. 

Not  until  Mr.  Babcock  had  undressed  and  crawled  into  bed 
did  he  try  to  speak. 

“Give  me  those  papers  out  of  my  pocket,  333,”  he  then  said. 
“That’s  right.  Thank  you.  I’m  not  going  to  forget  this. 
Wash  your  face  now;  you  are  all  over  blood.  Are  you  much 
hurt,  my  boy?” 

“Cut  in  the  back  of  the  head,  that’s  all,  sir.” 

“It’s  too  bad.  All  through  my  folly.  Did  you  follow  me  into 
that  house?” 

“Oh,  no!”  replied  333,  and  then  he  told  his  story,  at  the 
banker’s  request. 

It  was  all  Mr.  Babcock  could  do  to  keep  awake  while  he 
listened  to  it.  Meantime  he  was  examining  the  papers,  which 
he  went  over,  again  and  again. 

Take  these  downstairs  and  give  them  to  the  night  clerk  in 
my  name,  333,  he  said  at  last,  “and  take  warning  by  me. 
B°.',  d°  you  know  how  much  I  would  have  lost  had  I  not  got 
these  papers  back?” 

Im  sure  I  don’t,  sir,”  replied  333,  who  was  most  anxious 
to  get  away. 

“Over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Think  of  it!”  said  Mr. 
Babcock.  “So  much  for  drinking  too  much  whisky.  I  owe 
you  something,  333,  and  now,  before  you  leave  me,  I  want 
you  to  promise,  on  your  sacred  honor,  never  to  mention  what 
has  happened  to-night  to  a  living  soul.” 

“What?  Aren’t  you  going  for  those  fellows?”  cried  the  mes¬ 
senger  boy.  1  m  sure  I  could  find  that  house  again.” 

"No;  I  shall  do  nothing.  You  promise?” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Babcock,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“Not  a  word  at  the  office.” 

“Not  a  word.” 

“That’s  enough.  I  trust  you  and  you  won’t  regret  it  Good¬ 
night,  333.” 

Now,  this  was  the  somewhat  tame  ending  of  one  of  our 
messenger  boy’s  most  startling  adventures. 
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At  l.v  t  S:'3  voted  it  a  tame  ending:  as  he  hurried  away  from 
the  hotel. 

He  had  reason  to  change  his  mind  two  days  later,  however. 

“Babcock,  333!”  cried  Mr.  Wilkie,  as  the  bell  sounded  in 
the  otTve,  and  the  banker's  number  dropped  on  the  board. 

It  was  33S’s  first  call  from  Mr.  Babcock  since  that  memo¬ 
rable  night  uptown. 

When  he  got  around  to  the  banker’s  office  old  Mr.  Bailey, 
the  bookkeeper,  told  him  that  Mr.  Babcock  was  on  the  Stock 
E'chnnge. 

"He  left  this  letter  for  you,  333,”  he  added,  “and  he  told  me 
to  say  to  you  if  you  wanted  to  open  an  account  with  us  it 
would  be  all  right.” 

333  took  the  letter,  puzzled  at  Mr.  Babcock’s  words,  until 
seeing  that  it  was  addressed  to  himself,  he  opened  it  and 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  a  check  for  $1,000,  drawn  to  his 
own  order,  inside. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Bailey,  this  must  be  a  mistake!”  he  exclaimed, 
flushing  up.  “I - ” 

“Hold  on,  333,  don’t  talk  so  loud,”  whispered  the  bookkeeper. 
“I  guess  it’s  all  right.  I  drew  the  check  myself,  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  order.  You  were  with  him  the  other  night,  were  you 
not?” 

“I  haven’t  anything  to  say  about  that,”  stammered  333, 
“  but — —  ” 

“Hold  on!  Listen,  my  boy.” 

Mr.  Bailey  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

“Better  put  that  in  the  savings  bank,”  he  said.  “There’s  the 
Seaman’s  or  the  Bleecker  Street,  or  the  Bowery,  all  as  sound 
as  a  rock.  Don’t  you  say  I  said  so,  now,  or  it  may  cost  me 
my  job.” 

That  was  the  way  333  came  to  have  a  savings  bank  book 
with  one  thousand  dollars  written  in  to  his  credit. 

It  was  the  last  he  heard  of  the  matter  for  months,  during 
which  time  he  answered  many  calls  for  Mr.  Babcock,  but 
never  an  allusion  was  made  to  that  memorable  night. 

Nor  did  333  ever  hear  anything  about  the  shoplifting  case  at 
De  Lacy’s. 

He  was  never  called  as  a  witness  and  the  winter  passed  and 
summer  wore  away  and  333  had  pretty  well  forgotten  all 
about  it  when  one  day  another  strange  adventure  happened  to 
him,  which  we  shall  now  relate. 

Shortly  before  this  all  New  York  was  startled  by  a  big 
defalcation  in  a  certain  bank  in  Wall  Street. 

The  cashier,  a  trusted  servant  of  many  years’  standing,  had 
suddenly  vanished  and  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  missing. 

Whether  he  had  taken  it  with  him  or  it  had  been  lost  in  Wall 
Street  speculating  nobody  knew. 

Of  course,  the  messenger  boys  discussed  the  matter  In  com¬ 
mon  with  everybody  else  on  the  street.  Some  of  them  knew 
the  cashier  well. 

“Wisht  I  was  that  feller,”  said  Danny  O’Neil.  “Gee,  wouldn’t 
I  make  de  fedders  fly  wid  all  dat  cash!” 

That  afternoon  Danny  got  a  call  uptown  and  at  three 
o’clock  had  not  returned,  so  when  a  call  came  from  the  office 
of  a  certain  noted  private  detective  agency  333  got  it,  although 
by  rights  It  belonged  to  Danny,  he  being  the  boy  usually  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  people. 

*  When  333  got  to  the  office  he  was  hurried  into  a  private 
room,  where  he  found  Pete  Nugent,  the  noted  Wall  Street  de¬ 
tective,  sitting  at  a  desk,  with  his  shoe  off  and  a  doctor  ex¬ 
amining  his  foot. 

“Yea,  it’s  a  bad  sprain,  Mr.  Nugent,”  said  the  doctor,  as  333 
entered.  “It  would  be  madness  for  you  to  attempt  to  go. 
It  might  lame  you  for  life.” 

Now,  to  keep  up  the  thread  of  our  story,  it  would  seem 

aeoMftirz  U>  repeat  Detective  Nugent’s  answer,  but  It  really 


can’t  be  done,  for  the  language  was  most  picturesque  and 
would  not  look  well  in  print. 

When  he  got  through  swearing,  Detective  Nugent  hastily 
i  scratched  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  sealed  them  in  an 
envelope  and  turned  to  the  messenger  boy,  who  was  patiently 
awaiting  his  instructions. 

“Where’s  88?”  he  asked.  “Why  didn’t  they  send  h'm  here?” 

Now,  88  was  Danny’s  number,  and  333  made  the  necessary 
reply. 

“I’m  sorry  it’s  you  and  not  him,”  said  the  detective.  “Still, 
I  suppose  we  have  got  to  put  up  with  it.  Look  here,  hoy." 

“Sir.  ” 

“I  say  look  here!”  roared  the  detective. 

“I’m  looking,  sir.” 

“No,  you  hain’t,  neither.  You  are  looking  at  me  and  i 
want  you  to  look  at  this.” 

Detective  Nugent  was  pointing  to  the  name  on  the  letter, 
which  he  had  just  sealed. 

“Mr.  James  Rodman,  addressed,”  was  the  way  it  read. 

“Know'  that  man?”  asked  the  detective. 

“No,  sir.” 

“You’ve  been  down  around  the  Street  for  some  time?” 

‘*Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  probably  do  know  him  by  sight,  and  when  you 
see  him  don’t  you  dare  to  let  on  that  you  know  him  or  to 
call  him  anything  but  Rodman— do  you  understand?” 

“I  always  mind  my  business,  sir,”  replied  333,  quietly.  "If 
the  gent  answers  to  the  name  of  Rodman  it  isn’t  my  place  to 
call  him  anything  else.” 

“Come,  that’s  sensible,”  the  detective  said,  handing  over  the 
letter.  “Now  be  off  with  you.  Show  what  sort  of  stuff  you 
are  made  of  and  I  may  use  you  again.  Remember  one  thing, 
all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  deliver  the  letter.  Not  a  word 
do  you  utter  on  any  other  subject,  no  matter  what  is  said  to 
you.  ” 

“All  right,  but  where  do  I  take  the  letter  to?  There’s  no 
address,”  said  333,  badly  puzzled. 

“Start!”  roared  the  detective,  and  333  bounced  out  of  the 
door. 

It  was  the  queerest  message  he  had  ever  been  entrusted  with. 

How  was  he  to  find  this  man  with  no  address? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OVERBOARD. 

333  was  not  left  long  in  the  dark. 

He  had  scarcely  put  foot  In  the  hall  when  a  pleasant-faced 
young  man  of  about  twenty-three  or  four,  dressed  in  a  cheap 
business  suit,  stepped  up  to  him  and,  putting  his  arm  on  his 
shoulder,  said: 

“Don’t  you  mind,  Nugent.  He  has  just  sprained  his  ankle 
and  he  feels  rather  rocky.  You  are  to  follow  me.  I'll  show 
you  where  this  man  Rodman  is  to  be  found.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  333,  drawing  back.  “You’re 
a  stranger  to  me,  boss.  He  ought  to  have  given  me  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  was  going  to  take  the  letter  around  to  the  office.  He 
couldn’t  expect  me  to  do  a  call  where  there’s  no  address.” 

“He  didn’t  want  the  doctor  to  see  me;  that  was  the  trouble,” 
replied  the  young  man.  “Look,  here  is  my  shield.  Examine 
it  carefully  and  you’ll  see  that  I  belong  to  the  office.  If  you 
don’t  believe  that  you  will  have  to  go  Inside  and  ask,  but 
Nugent  will  bite  your  head  off  if  you  do.” 

333  examined  the  shield. 

It  bore  the  name  of  the  detective  agency;  there  could  be  no 

doubt  about  its  being  all  right. 
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"What  am  I  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"Just  follow  me,"  replied  the  young  man.  "Don’t  speak  to 
me.  don’t  look  at  me.  Keep  pretty  well  behind,  but,  of  course, 
you  won’t  lose  sight  of  me.  Quick,  now!  Are  you  ready? 
There  isn’t  a  moment  to  lose.’’ 

“I'm  ready,"  said  333,  promptly, 

"There's  one  thing  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,"  added  the  de¬ 
tective,  "and  that  is  that  you  will  go  aboard  the  tug,  of  course. 
You’ll  be  told  by  the  captain  what  to  do  when  we  get  to  the 
steamer.  Don’t  ask  for  me;  you  won’t  see  me  there.’’ 

"All  right,"  said  33.  "Go  ah°ad.” 

They  went  down  in  the  elevator  then  and  the  detective, 
keeping  in  advance,  made  a  bee-line  down  Pine  street  to  an 
East  River  pier  and  went  aboard  the  tug  Tormentor,  which 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

"Is  this  the  boy?”  called  the  captain,  looking  out  of  the 
pilct-house  window  when  333  jumped  aboard. 

"That’s  the  boy,"  replied  the  detective,  and  he  popped  into 
the  cabin  and  did  not  show  himself  again. 

% 

"Cast  off  .that  bow-line!  "  roared  the  captain,  and  a  moment 
later  the  Tormentor  was  flying  down  the  river  under  a  full 
head  of  steam. 

"They  are  trying  to  head  off  some  fellow  on  a  steamer,” 
thought  333.  “Well,  this  is  a  new  kind  of  job.  Wonder  how 
it  will  turn  out?" 

He  sat  down  upou  a  coil  of  rope  and  waited. 

Patience  is  one  of  the  first  virtues  a  district  messenger  boy 
has  to  cultivate;  333  was  having  a  good  sail.  He  didn’t  care 
how  far  out  at  sea  the  Tormentor  was  going  to  take  him,  nor 
when  he  got  back. 

The  tug  ran  down  the  bay  and  passed  through  the  Narrows. 

It  was  now  getting  dark  and  was  decidedly  cold. 

333  would  have  liked  to  go  into  the  cabin,  but  he  was  afraid 
of  being  ordered  out  by  the  detective,  so  he  just  turned  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat  and  remained  where  he  was.' 

They  were  now  drawing  near  Hoffman's  Island,  and  he 
could  see  a  big  European  steamer  forging  ahead. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  deck-hands  went  forward  and  wraved  a 
lantern,  which  threw  a  striped  light,  red,  white  and  green. 

This  seemed  hardly  necessary,  as  it  was  barely  dusk,  but 
333  knew  that  it  must  be  a  signal,  and  he  was  not  surprised 
when  the  steamer’s  whistle  blew  and  he  saw  that  they  had 
stopped. 

"Hey,  you  boy  there!  You  messenger  boy!”  shouted  the 
captain  of  the  tug. 

"Hello!  Here  I  am!  What’s  wanted?”  cried  333,  springing 
up. 

"Prepare  to  go  aboard.” 

"All  right,  sir.  You’ll  wait  for  me,  I  suppose?” 

"Of  course  we’ll  wait  for  you,”  growled  the  captain,  and  he 
ran  up  alongside  the  steamer,  calling  out  something  to  the 
officer  on  deck,  which  333  did  not  quite  understand. 

"All  right!”  shouted  the  officer.  "I’ll  let  the  ladder  down.” 

Down  came  the  ladder  over  the  steamer’s  side. 

“Up  with  you,  monkey!”  said  the  captain.  “Now  is  the  time 
to  deliver  your  letter.  Fire  away.” 

333  ran  up  the  ladder  as  nimbly  as  if  he  had  been  what  the 
captain  called  him. 

"Who's  wanted?”  asked  the  officer  when  he  landed  on  the 
deck. 

“I  want  Mr.  Rodman,”  replied  333,  promptly, 

"Take  him  to  the  purser.  Find  out  Rodman’s  number  and 
take  him  there,”  was  the  order  given,  and  another  officer  led 
333  below  and  later  left  him  at  a  stateroom  door. 

The  messenger  boy  knocked  and  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
elderly  man,  who  started  back  with  a  suppressed  exclamation 
when  he  saw  who  his  visitor  was.” 

“Do  you  want  me?”  he  gapped. 


WITHOUT  A  NAME. _ ,  _  . 

"Yes,  if  you  are  Mr.  Rodman,”  replied  333,  staring,  for  it 
struck  him  that  he  had  seen  this  man  before. 

“Here’s  a  letter  for  you,  sir. 

The  gentleman  seized  the  letter  and  turned  deathly  pale. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  biting  his  lips  and  then  said; 

“Well,  I’ll  go.  Boy,  help  me  pack  up.” 

He  tossed  an  empty  grip  to  333  and  then  began  putting  out 
articles  of  clothing  and  other  things  upon  the  lower  berth. 

333  hurried  the  things  into  the  bag,  while  Mr.  Rodman 
hastily  put  a  few  articles  into  another  grip  and  locked  it. 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  cn  the  door. 

It  was  one  of  the  officers,  with  two  men  behind  him. 

“Are  you  going  ashore,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  yes,”  was  the  hurried  answer.  “Will  you  see  my 
trunk  aboard  the  tug?  ’ 

The  trunk  was  carried  up  and  let  down  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Tormentor. 

333  carried  down  both  grips  and  Mr.  Rodman  descended  the 
ladder  after  him. 

Instantly  the  deck-hands  on  the  tug  cast  off  and  the  Tormen¬ 
tor  began  to  move  away. 

“Where  is  he?”  asked  Mr.  Rodman,  turning  to  333. 

“Where  is  who?T"  asked  the  messenger  boy,  not  forgetting 
Detective  Nugent’s  caution. 

333  expected  trouble  and  it  came. 

“The  man  who  wanted  to  see  me,”  replied  Mr.  Rodman, 
nervously. 

“I  am  here!”  spoke  a  voice  behind  him. 

There  stood  the  detective  with  his  arms  folded. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Mellen?”  he  said,  dramatically.  “Hope 
I  see  you  well.” 

“Tricked!"  gasped  the  passenger,  “but  you  shall  never 
take  me  back  alive.” 

He  made  one  spring  for  the  low  railing  of  the  tug  and 
leaped  into  the  bay. 

No  doubt  he  was  a  great  criminal;  probably  his  death 
would  have  been  a  small  loss  to  society,  but  the  trouble  was, 
he  ran  against  our  hero  as  he  made  that  desperate  jump  and 
knocked  him  overboard,  too. 

Down  went  333’s  head  under  the  chilly  waters  of  New  York 
Bay. 


CHAPTER  VII.  . 

333  AND  THE  DEFAULTING  CASHIER. 

Of  course,  333  was  a  good  swimmer — there  are  few  New 
York  boys  of  his  class  who  are  not. 

Take  a  country  boy  and  pitch  him  into  New  York  Bay,  with 
night  coming  on,  and  he  would  die  of  fright,  but  333  learned 
to  swim  off  the  piers  and  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  drown¬ 
ing. 

His  first  thought  when  he  came  to  the  surface  was,  natur¬ 
ally,  to  get  back  on  board  the  tug,  but  upon  looking  around 
he  saw  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  so  easy,  for  the  Tor¬ 
mentor  had  suddenly  turned  and  was  steaming  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bay  Ridge  shore,  and  there  was  another  tug 
right  ahead. 

The  captain  and  the  detective  were  shouting  to  the  people 
on  the  other  tug.  333  had  observed  this  tug  close  alongside 
of  them  as  he  and  Mr.  Rodman  left  the  steamer,  but  he  had 
not  given  it  much  thought  until  now. 

“Thunder!  They  are  going  off  and  leaving  me!”  thought 
the  boy.  “I  don’t  like  this  for  a  cent!” 

The  distance  between  him  and  the  stern  of  the  Tormentor 
was  not.  more  than  twenty  feet,  but  it  was  increasing  every 
instant. 
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Meanwhile,  the  big  steamer  had  started  on  Its  way,  and  it 
b  gan  to  look  very  much  as  if  333  was  going  to  be  left  in 
the  lurch. 

Night  was  coming  on  and,  what  was  worse,  a  fog  was  sweep¬ 
ing  rp  the  bay.  It  was  a  very  serious  situation  indeed. 

333  swam  out  with  a  bold  overhand  stroke,  shouting  with 
all  his  might,  but  neither  the  detective  nor  th5  captain  paid 
the  least  attention  to  him. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  hear  him,  for  the  steamer's  whistle  was 
blowing  at  that  time  and  the  detective  was  yelling  for  the 
other  tug  to  stop. 

“We  want  that  man!  I  order  you  to  stop  and  deliver  him 
up  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  law!”  he  shouted  out. 

“Go  to  the  mi-chief !”  yelled  the  captain  of  the  other  tug,  and 
then,  as  the  Tormentor  was  almost  upon  him,  he  suddenly 
drove  his  helm  hard-a-port  and,  swinging  around,  crossed  her 
bows. 

“Slop,  or  I’ll  fire!”  bawled  the  detective. 

“Fire  if  you  dare!"  was  the  answer. 

% 

The  detective  drew  a  revolver  and  fired  at  the  pilot-house. 

There  was  a  crash  of  glass,  and  then  the  captain  leaned 
out  of  the  window'  and  discharged  a  revolver  full  at  the  de¬ 
tective’s  head. 

All  this  333  saw,  and  then  he  saw  the  detective  drop  on  the 
deck,  and  the  other  tug  came  up  alongside  of  him. 

It  would  have  run  the  boy  down  to  a  certainty  if  he  had 
not  been  wide  awake  and  seized  one  of  the  gaskets,  holding 
on  for  dear  life. 

There  was  more  shouting  and  yelling,  but  the  messenger  boy 
scarcely  heard  the  cries. 

He  climbed  up,  tumbled  over  the  rail,  crawled  astern  and 
dropped  down  behind  a  big  hawser,  where  he  lay  panting  for 
breath,  while  the  tug.  whose  name  he  now  knew  to  be  the 
J.  S.  Peters,  having  seen  it  on  her  stern,  made  one  or  two 
further  erratic  turns,  dodging  the  Tormentor,  and  then  went 
steaming  across  the  bay  toward  the  Long  Island  shore. 

Very  likely  there  would  have  been  further  trouble  but  for 
the  fog. 

It  struck  them  just  in  time  and  enveloped  both  tugs,  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  the  Tormentor  was  seen  no  more,  al¬ 
though  her  hoarse  whistle  could  be  heard  close  behind. 

Where  was  Mr.  Rodman? 

333  could  only  guess,  for  he  had  not  seen  the  man  since  he 
sprang  into  the  water,  but  if  anybody  had  asked  him  what  his 
guess  was,  he  would  have  said,  emphatically,  that  the  man  was 
hidden  on  board  the  Peters  at  that  very  moment. 

Perhaps  333  would  have  shown  himself  boldly  and  started  to 
look  the  man  up  but  for  something  which  now  occurred. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened  and  a  man  came  out 
and  walked  astern,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  look  back  into 
the  fog. 

333  crouched  lower  behind  the  hawser. 

This  man  was  none  other  than  “Garry,”  the  crook,  whom 
he  had  run  against  in  the  mysterious  house  uptown,  now  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  messenger  bow  held  his  breath  and  watched  him. 

“Tlieie’s  crooked  work  wherever  that  man  is  around,  that’s 
one  thing  sure,"  he  thought.  "I  wonder  if  he’d  know  me?  I’d 
j : to  bet  he  would.  It  won’t  pay  me  to  show  myself  now.” 

” Hello.  Captain  Jim!”  cried  Garry,  suddenly  turning  and 
looking  up. 

"Hello!  "  came  the  answer  from  the  pilot-house. 

-We  -i-eru  to  ha\e  given  them  the  slip.  They  are  going  off 
In  tbi  other  direction  ..ow." 

•  .  -  •  •.  i.al't;  the  matter.  How’s  the  old  man?” 

K-,;  down.  Who  was  right  now?  Didn’t  it  pay  us  to 
follow  the  steamer?" 

-1  don  t  know  whether  it  will  pay  me  or  not,"  growled  the 
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captain.  “If  I've  killed  that  detective  I’m  in  a  peek  of  trouble. 
I  was  a  blame  fool  to  fire  at  him  the  way  I  did.” 

“Now,  look  here.  Cap,  this  is  a  dead  open-and-shut  deal;  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Stand  by  me  to-night  and  I’ll 
stand  by  you — see?" 

"1  hear,”  growled  Captain  Jim.  “We’ll  see  later  on.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

“I  can’t  tell  you  now.  We’ve  got  to  make  96th  street  first.” 

“Hain’t  he  told  yon  nothing?” 

“Not  yet.  I’ll  go  at  him  again  in  a  minute.” 

“Did  he  have  the  money  with  him?  Is  it  with  his  baggage 
on  board  the  other  tug?" 

“Not  on  your  life!  I  knew  that  much  or  I  shouldn’t  be  in  it. 
Get  across  now  and  I'll  have  a  further  talk  with  him  pres¬ 
ently  meanwhile  I’m  going  to  hold  the  watch  here,  to  see  if  we 
are  being  followed  or  not.” 

“Go  and  have  your  talk  with  him  now.  Trust  me  for  that.” 

“I  trust  nobody — there’s  too  much  at  stake.  Attend  to  your 
wheel,  that’s  all  you’ve  got  to  do." 

Thus  saying,  Garry  walked  still  further  aft  and  stood  smok¬ 
ing  his  cigar  and  looking  off  into  the  fog. 

“This  is  my  time  to  do  something,”  thought  333.  “I  think 
I  can  size  this  thing  up  pretty  well.  There’s  a  big  reward 
to  be  had  here  and  1  don’t  know  why  I  should  not  earn  it  as 
well  as  the  detectives — if  1  can." 

What  did  the  messenger  boy  mean?  What  did  he  know? 

Well,  he  knew,  for  one  thing,  that  Mr.  Rodman  was  not 
at  all  what  he  pretended  to  be,  but  a  man  disguised,  and 
he  crept  out  from  behind  the  hawser  and  made  his  way 
forward  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

There  seemed  to  be  nobody  on  board  the  tug  but  Captain 
Jim,  Garry  and  the  engineer,  except,  of  course,  the  “prisoner” 
alluded  to,  and  333  himself. 

When  the  messenger  boy  got  to  the  cabin  door  he  softly 
tried  it,  and  finding  it  unlocked,  glided  in  as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost. 

“Hush!"  he  whispered,  holding  up  his  finger.  "Don’t  say  a 
word!  I’m  your  friend.” 

There  sat  Mr.  Rodman,  a  sorry-looking  object,  tied  to  a 
chair. 

As  he  sat  there  staring  at  the  messenger  boy  under  the 
swinging  lantern,  he  looked  as  badly  scared  a  man  as  333  had 
ever  seen. 

“You  here!"  he  gasped.  "You!" 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  333,  meekly.  “I’m  here,  and  I'm  here  to 
help  you.  I  know  you,  mister.  You  are  Mr.  Mellen,  who  ran 
away  from  the  Twentieth  National  Bank.” 

The  man  started.  His  pale  face  turned  paler  still. 

“Help  me,  bub!”  he  breathed,  hoarsely.  “I  jumped  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  I  escaped  t,he  detectives,  but  I've 
fallen  into  the  power  of  as  big  a  scoundrel  as  ever  walked. 
Boy,  you  are  sharp.  Get  me  off  this  tug  and  I'll  give  you  five 
thousand  dollars — five  thousand  dollars  all  for  yourself — do 
you  hear?” 

“The  reward  is  ten  thousand,"  replied  333,  coolly. 

“You  shall  have  it!  Only  get  me  out  of  this  man’s  hands.” 

"Hush!  He’s  coming!”  breathed  the  messenger  boy,  for 
Garry’s  step  was  heard  at  the  door. 

i 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  TUG. 

333  came  about  as  near  being  caught  just  then  as  ever  a  boy 
did,  but  he  escaped  the  danger  for  the  moment  by  dropping 
behind  the  chair  in  which  the  prisoner  sat. 
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Instantly  the  door  opened  and  Garry  entered. 

He  closed  the  door  after  him  and  stood  before  Mr.  Mellen — 
we  may  as  well  call  the  defaulter  by  his  true  name — with  an 
evil  smile  uiisn  his  face. 

“Well,  it’s  all  right,’'  he  said.  “We  have  given  the  detective 
the  slip.” 

“Yes?”  replied  the  cashier,  nervously. 

“Yes.  You  don’t  seem  to  be  a  bit  glad.” 

“What  difference  does  it  make  to  me?” 

“Do  you  want  to  be  arrested?” 

“I  might  as  well  be  as  to  be  here  in  your  hands.” 

“Not  at  all.  I’m  your  friend.” 

“A  fine  friend!” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  would  get  yourself  into  trouble 
and  nov/ - ” 

“Whose  doing  is  it?  Who  tempted  me?  Who  tried  to 
blackmail  me?  Who - ” 

“There,  there!  Keep  cool,  Mellen.  You’ve  got  no  friend  on 
earth  but  me  to-night,  that’s  one  thing  sure.  Listen;  you  can 
make  it  for  my  interest  to  befriend  you,  and  for  your  own  sake 
you  must  do  it.  Think  of  your  standing  in  society.  Think  of 

years  in  State  prison  staring  you  in  the  face.  Think - ” 

“That  will  do.  I’ve  thought  of  it  all.” 

“No,  you  haven’t.  You  have  forgotten  that  you  are  the  heir 
to  millions.” 

The  cashier  stamped  his  foot  hard  on  the  floor. 

“That’s  where  my  trouble  began!”  he  cried,  bitterly.  “If  I 
had  never  committed  that  first  crime  I  never  should  have 
been  in  your  power.  As  for  the  millions  you  speak  of,  they 
can  never  be  mine  now.” 

333,  crouching  behind  the  chair,  heard  every  word,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  wrondered  what  it  was  all 
about. 

“I’ve  a  great  mind  to  knock  you  on  the  head,  tumble  you 
overboard  and  take  up  with  the  bag,”  continued  Garry,  “but 
I  won't  do  it,  out  of  regard  for  you.  Tell  me  wrhere  you  buried 
the  money  and  I’ll  guarantee  to  put  you  on  board  a  South 
American  steamer.  You  won’t  have  to  stay  away  long.  I  shall 
soon  have  it  in  my  power  to  call  you  back,  for  just  as  soon 
as  the  bank  people  learn  what’s  coming  to  you  they’ll  be  only 
too  glad  to  compromise — see?” 

Mr.  Mellen  only  groaned. 

“Will  you  tell  me  where  you  buried  the  money?”  persisted 
Garry.  “Was  it  somewhere  about  the  old  house  down  at  Bay 
Ridge?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  I  should  tell  you,”  muttered  the  cashier. 
“I  don’t  believe  a  word  you  say.  I  don’t  believe  you  can  help 
me  to  square  things  with  my  uncle  or  with  the  bank,  either. 
I  believe  you’d  sell  me  out  for  a  shilling  if  it  served  your  pur¬ 
pose.  I  wish  I  had  never  listened  to  you.  I  wish  I’d  gone 
straight  to  my  uncle  and  owned  the  truth.” 

“If  wishes  were  horses  beggars  might  ride,”  chuckled  Garry. 
“It’s  all  right  now,  Mellen.  You  can’t  escape  me.  No  power 
on  earth  can  save  you  from  my  hands!” 

Probably  Garry,  in  this  moment  of  triumph,  thought  he  was 
telling  the  truth,  but  there  was  some  one  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Peters  just  then  who  thought  differently,  and  that  some  one 
was  our  messenger  boy,  333. 

333  always  had  a  scheme  on  hand,  and  he  had  one  now. 

“If  I  could  only  get  hold  of  that  bank  money,”  he  thought. 
“I  can  do  it,  and  I’m  going  to  try  for  it  if  I  die  for  it,  so  here 
goes! ” 

There’s  nothing  like  pluck. 

333  had  lots  of  it.  Besides  this  he  felt  sorry  for  Mr.  Mellen. 
He  couldn’t  help  it.  Many  a  time  he  had  run  errands  for  the 
man,  and  many  a  tip  he  had  received  from  him. 

As  Garry  spoke  these  last  words  the  messenger  boy  seized 
him  by  both  legs  and  pulled  his  feet  out  from  under  hjn\ 
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It  was  done  like  lightning,  and  Garry  went  down  on  his  face, 
striking  his  forehead  a  fearful  blow. 

“Good  heavens!  you’ve  killed  him!”  Mr.  Mellen  gasped. 

Garry  just  lay  there  and  never  moved. 

“If  I  have  killed  him  I  can’t  help  it!”  breathed  the  boy, 
springing  to  his  feet.  “You  stick  to  me,  Mr.  Mellen.  We  may 
not  make  a  go  of  it,  but  I’m  going  to  try  almighty  hard.” 

He  whipped  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  cashier  free. 

Then  he  slipped  out  of  the  door  with  Mr.  Mellen  close  to 

his  heels. 

“There’s  a  boat  astern,”  he  whispered,  “and  there’s  a  pair  of 
oars  in  it.  That’s  the  v/ay  I’m  going.  If  you’ve  got  nerve 
enough  to  risk  it,  come  along!  ” 

Fortunately,  Captain  Jim  was  minding  his  steering  now,  and 
never  looked  behind  him,  for  333  made  no  effort  to  hide  him¬ 
self.  » 

He  crept  to  the  stern  of  the  tug,  seized  the  rope  and  drew  the 

boat  close  in. 

It  was  bobbing  about  on  the  waves  in  the  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  fashion,  but  Mr.  Mellen  managed  to  drop  into  it. 

333  lost  no  time  in  following  him. 

For  a  moment  they  clung  to  the  tug,  then  the  messenger 
boy’s  knife  did  the  business,  and  the  Peters  went  shooting 
off  into  the  darkness  and  fog,  leaving  the  boat  behind. 

“Thank  heavens!”  gasped  the  cashier.  “Eoy,  you  have 
saved  me.  Who  are  you?  What’s  your  name?” 

“Haven’t  got  any  name,”  replied  our  hero,  taking  up  the 
oars  and  beginning  to  row.  “I’m  only  333.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TREASURE  HUNTING  ON  THE  SHORE. 

“333!  Seems  to  me  I  ought  to  know  you,”  said  the  cashier. 
“Didn’t  you  used  to  answer  my  calls  at  the  bank?” 

“Yes,  sir,  often.” 

“I  thought  so.  Strange  I  didn’t  recognize  you  before.  What’s 
your  name?” 

“I  told  you  before  I  haven’t  got  any  name,”  replied  333, 
pulling  vigorously. 

“Nonsense!  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Nothing.  ” 

“Then,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  your  name?” 

“Because  it  is  just  as  I  say.  I  haven’t  any.  I’m  a  foundling. 
I  don’t  know  what  my  name  is.  Everybody  calls  me  333,  and 
that’s  good  enough.” 

“And  you  really  have  no  name  that  you  can  lay  claim  to?” 

“No.” 

“And  no  friends?” 

“Mighty  few.  I’ve  worked  my  way  up  out  of  the  gutter.  I 
didn’t  like  gutter-snipes  for  friends,  so  I  dropped  all  my  old 
acquaintances,  and  my  old  name  with  them,  and  except  the 
boys  at  the  office  I  haven’t  made  any  new  friends  since.” 

“Strange!  Never  heard  of  such  a  case  before.  Who  sent 
you  with  that  message  to  me?” 

“It’s  against  the  rules  of  the  office  to  tell  that.  Besides,  it 
don’t  make  any  difference  now.” 

“It  was  the  detectives,  I  suppose?” 

“I  didn’t  say  so.  Where  do  you  want  to  go?” 

“Get  me  ashore  where  you  can.  I  don’t  suppose  you’ll  try 
to  detain  me?” 

“I  couldn’t  very  well  do  that.  I  was  only  thinking  about 
the  money  you  premised  me.” 

“Oh,  well,  that’s  all  right.  That  will  come  later.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  it  come  now.  1  suppose  you  have  It  about 

you?” 
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-What?" 

“Ten  thousand  dollars!" 

"Nonsense!  ” 

"They  say  you  sot  off  with  n  lot  more  than  that,  Mr.  Mellon." 
"Don’t  he  impertinent,  boy,  and  don’t  believe  all  you  hear. 
Put  me  ashore,  and  I'll  pay  you  for  this  night’s  work;  but  I 
don't  care  to  talk  any  further  now.” 

Not  wanting  to  be  “too  fresh,"  the  messenger  boy  attended 
to  his  rowing  and  held  his  tongue,  and  so  they  went  on 
through  the  fog. 

The  silence  grew  painful. 

Mr.  Mellen  fretted  under  it,  and  at  last  he  began  question¬ 
ing  333  about  himself  again,  learning  nothing  because  the  boy 
actually  had  but  little  to  tell  about  his  past,  and  that  little 
he  preferred  to  keep  to  himself. 

“We  must  be  pretty  near  the  shore  now,"  said  the  cashier 
at  last.  "I  can  hear  the  breakers,  can’t  you?” 

“I  hear  something  like  it.” 

“It’s  breakers,  fast  enough.  Have  you  any  idea  where  we 
are?" 

“No  more  than  you  have.  Somewhere  down  on  the  Bay 
Ridge  shore,  I  suppose.” 

“It  would  be  strange  if  it  should  be,”  muttered  Mr.  Mellen. 
"What  did  you  say?”  asked  333,  and  then  all  at  once  a  tug 
loomed  up  in  the  fog. 

“Back!  Back!  Get  back!  There  they  are  now!”  the  cash- 
ler  gasped. 

“Hush!  Leave  it  to  me.  We  are  right  on  the  shore,”  whis¬ 
pered  333. 

He  backed  water  until  the  tug  was  lost  to  view,  and  then 
with  a  few  bold  strokes  drove  the  boat  up  on  the  pebbly  beach. 

“Out  with  you!”  he  whispered.  “We  can  do  better  away 
from  the  boat.” 

Evidently  the  cashier  thought  so,  too,  for  he  lost  no  time  in 
climbing  out. 

They  now  found  themselves  under  the  steep  bluffs  which 
skirt  the  Bay  Ridge  shore  of  the  Upper  Bay,  and  right  in  front 
of  them  was  a  huge  square  boulder. 

“Well,  well!  This  is  strange!”  breathed  Mr.  Mellen.  ‘‘This 
Is  strange  enough!” 

“What  is  strange?”  asked  333. 

“No  matter.  Boy,  do  you  want  to  get  that  money  I  promised 
you?”  • 

“Why,  of  course!” 

“Do  you  want  to  get  it  now'?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You  shall  have  It,  if  you’ll  promise  never  to  breathe  one 
word  of  what  has  happened  to-night.” 

"All  right.  The  boodle  is  buried  here,  I  suppose?” 

“Well,  it  is.  It  is  strange,  very  strange,  that  we  should 
happen  to  land  at  this  identical  spot,  but  here  we  are,  and  we 
may  as  well  make  the  most  of  it!  Show  me  one  of  the  oars.” 
333  took  an  oar  out  of  the  boat  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Mellen. 
The  tide  -was  well  out  or  they  could  not  have  stood  where 
they  were,  and  the  cashier,  listening  attentively  a  moment, 
proceeded  to  pace  off  the  ground  back  from  the  big  boulder. 
333  followed  him,  watching  and  listening. 

He  could  hear  voices  in  the  direction  of  the  tug,  and  now 
all  at  once  he  heard  the  ring  of  metal. 

“Hush!  Did  you  hear  that?”  breathed  the  cashier.  “They 
are  digging.  They  have  got  the  wrong  place.  Stupid  idiot! 
He  thinks  I  was  fool  enough  to  bury  it  right  in  front  of  the 
house  Hold  on  now,  333;  here  we  are.” 

He  struck  the  oar  down  into  the  sand  and  stopped. 

The  messenger  boy  watched  him  breathlessly. 

J>*t  us  do  333  justice,  and  say  that  he  had  no  other  idea 
to  recover  the  stolen  cash  for  the  bwnk- 
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It  was  only  thoughts  of  the  big  reward  which  ran  through 
his  head  when  Mr.  Mellen  began  to  dig  in  the  sand. 


Now,  an  oar  is  not  a  very  handy  thing  to  dig  with,  but  the 
cashier  managed  it  so  well  as  to  lead  333  to  suspect  that  ho 
might  have  used  one  when  he  dug  there  before. 

He  had  soon  scooped  out  a  hole  some  three  or  four  feet  deep. 

“Can  I  have  made  a  mistake?”  he  whispered.  “It  isn’t  here 
— yes,  by  thunder,  here  it  is!  ” 

He  stooped  down  and,  bending  over  the  hole,  began  tugging 
at  something. 

“Can  I  help?”  asked  333. 

“No,  no!  I  can  do  it  alone,”  was  the  reply.  “It  sticks, 
though.  What  in  the  world — ah,  here  it  comes!  ” 

Up  came  a  big  cash-box,  and  Mr.  Mellen  sprang  to  his  fpet. 

“Follow  me,  boy!”  he  whispered,  and  he  was  just  starting 
along  the  shore  when  suddenly  a  light  was  flashed  upon  tht-  m 
and  a  stern  voice  called  out: 

“Stand  where  you  are,  Mellen,  or  I  fire!  Drop  the  box! 
Drop  it  now!” 


CHAPTER  X. 

333  EARNS  A  $5,000  reward 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  333  felt  no  sympathy  what¬ 
ever  -with  Mr.  Mellen,  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the  Twentieth 
National  Bank. 

He  regarded  him  simply  as  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel,  as  ho 
undoubtedly  was. 

All  the  messenger  boy  wras  thinking  of  now  was  how  he 
could  get  hold  of  the  cash-box,  restore  the  money  to  the  bank 
and  claim  the  reward. 

All  333’s  adventures  seemed  to  have  simple^  endings. 

This  one  began  full  of  complications  and  ended  in  the  usual 
way. 

As  the  lantern  was  flashed  upon  the  money-diggers  through 
the  fog  both  333  and  Mr.  Mellen  recognized  Detective  Ned  Nel¬ 
son,  Pete  Nugent’s  assistant. 

Here  was  a  worse  enemy  than  Garry  for  the  defaulter. 

He  instantly  v, -hipped  out  a  revolver  and  fired,  and  the  de¬ 
tective  fired  back  at  him. 

Neither  shot  took  effect,  apparently. 

“Run,  333!  Run  for  your  life  with  the  box!  Wait  for  me  up 
on  Third  avenue!  I’ll  be  there  if  I  escape!”  whispered  Mr. 
Mellen,  firing  again. 

This  time  the  detective  got  the  shot  in  the  left  arm  and  fell 
back  with  a  cry  of  pain,  firing  as  he  did  so. 

What  the  end  of  it  was  333  did  not  find  out  then,  for  he  ran 
off  into  the  fog  as  though  Satan  himself  was  at  his  heels. 

“Stop!  Stop  there,  you  bey!” 

Bang!  bang!  bang! 

Shouts  and  shots  followed  the  messenger  boy. 

They  only  sent  him  on  the  faster. 

333  had  the  big  end  of  the  stick,  for  he  had  the  money,  and 
he  had  no  more  idea  of  stopping  than  he  had  of  drowning  him¬ 
self  in  the  bay. 

But  could  he  escape? 

For  a  few  moments  it  seemed  doubtful. 

He  could  hear  several  persons  running  after  them. 

The  beach  was  covered  with  loose  stones,  slippery  with  sea¬ 
weed  and  hard  to  run  over. 

He  tried  it  higher  up,  but  the  sand  impeded  his  progress 
here. 

Further  up  still  was  the  high  bluff,  and  333  found  himself 
against  It  in  a  moment. 

He  would  have  climbed  to  the  top  if  such  a  thing  had  been 

possible,  but  it  was  not  right  here,  so  he  changed  his  tactics 
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and  dropped  down  behind  a  big  boulder  and  lay  there  panting, 
waiting  for  his  pursuers  to  go  by. 

It  was  the  fog  that  saved  him. 

Throe  men  were  up  to  the  boulder  in  a  moment. 

333  took  them  for  the  captain  of  the  Tormentor  and  a  couple 
of  deck-hands,  and  probably  they  were. 

“He  must  have  gone  this  way!"  cried  one. 

“He  did!"  replied  the  other.  “Confound  his  picture!  It’s 
a  blame  shame  to  lose  the  money  now,  with  our  share  of  the 
reward  in  sight." 

They  ran  on. 

In  a  moment  Detective  Nelson  followed  them,  shouting  as 
he  passed  the  boulder  to  know  if  they  had  got  the  hoy. 

“Not  yet,"  muttered  333.  “I  must  look  sharp,  though.  I 
expect  Mellen  has  escaped  them.  I  don't  want  to  meet  him 
any  more  than  I  want  them  to  find  me.” 

He  crept  along  under  the  bluff  until  he  came  to  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps  leading  up  from  a  bath-house  built  on  the  beach. 

This  discovery  ended  all  difficulty. 

333  was  upon  the  shore  road  in  a  moment. 

Here  he  ran  for  dear  life  until  he  came  to  a  cross  street, 
through  which  he  hurried  up  to  Third  avenue. 

A  trolley  car  from  Fort  Hamilton  was  just  passing,  and  It 
whiled  the  messenger  and  his  precious  box  away  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  the  boy  settled 
back  in  the  seat  and  watched  the  flitting  lights  on  the  avenue. 

“I'm  right  in  it  now,"  he  thought.  “I  don’t  see  how  they  can 
help  giving  me  the  reward.” 

In  due  time  333  reached  his  room,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
office  the  next  day  the  cash-box  went  with  him,  and  Mr. 
Wilkie,  the  manager,  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his 
strange  tale. 

“Well,  upon  my  word,  you  seem  to  be  born  to  good  luck!” 
said  Mr.  Wilkie.  “This  box  certainly  belongs  to  the  Twentieth 
National  Bank." 

“Shall  I  take  it  up  there,  sir?”  asked  the  messenger  boy, 
respectfully. 

"I  think  you  had  better.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Nu¬ 
gent’s  detective  office.  You  answered  the  call  and  did  your 
work,  and  came  very  near  losing  your  life  by  doing  it.  Yes, 
you  shall  take  it  there  alone.  I’ll  settle  with  Nugent.  Don’t 
you  open  your  mouth  on  the  subject  except  to  me  or  the  bank 
people;  unless,  indeed,  the  case  comes  into  court;  then  you 
will  have  to  speak." 

“All  right,  sir."  replied  333,  and  he  walked  boldly  into  the 
bank  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Danvers,  the  president. 

He  was  shown  into  a  private  office,  where  he  met  a  white- 
haired,  stately  old  gentleman,  who  looked  pale  and  careworn, 
and  so  feeble,  that  333  felt  sorry  for  him. 

“Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  want  with  me?”  he  asked. 
“Great  heavens!  Our  cash-box!  Where  in  the  world  did  you 
get  this?" 

This  exclamation  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  talk. 

333  told  his  story. 

The  box  was  opened  and  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  stolen 
funds  were  found. 

Others  came  in  and  the  story  was  told,  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Danvers  was  greatly  excited. 

He  questioned  333  most  closely  about  Mr.  Mellen. 

“I  wonder  if  he  escaped?"  he  kept  saying.  “I  wonder  if  he 
escaped?" 

“Can  I  go  now,  sir?”  asked  the  messenger  boy,  when  he  again 
found  himself  alone  with  the  bank  president. 

"Yes— that  is,  wait.  There  is  a  reward  here.  You  are  cer¬ 
tainly  entitled  to  it.  I  will  confer  with  the  directors.  What  is 
your  name?” 

“Well,  sir,  it  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  I  really'  haven’t 


any  name,”  was  the  answer.  “You  better  use  my  number, 
same  as  every  one  else  does.  Put  me  down  as  333. 

“But  you  surely  .  ist  have  a  name,”  persisted  Mr.  Danvers. 

“You  can  call  me  Pat  Murphy  if  you  want  to.  That  is  the 
name  I  used  to  go  by.  I’m  a  foundling,  sir.  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  myself.  I  didn’t  like  that  name,  so  I  dropped 
it,  and  now  everybody  calls  me  333.” 

“A  foundling,”  repeated  Mr.  Danvers,  looking  at  him  fix¬ 
edly.  “Dear  me,  you  look  so  much  like  her — but,  no!  It  is 
impossible.  Tell  me  your  history,  boy.” 

“I  haven’t  any,  sir.” 

“But  you  must  have  some  life  story.  Have  you  always  lived 
in  New  York?” 

“Always.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  lived  with  an  old  woman 
named  Murphy.  She  had  half  a  dozen  boys  like  me.  We  used 
to  beg  for  her  and  she  beat  us  when  we  didn’t  bring  in  any 
money.  When  I  got  bigger  I  ran  away  and  sold  papers,  and 
blacked  boots,  and  did  any  old  thing  to  support  myself.  At 
last  I  got  acquainted  with  a  Wall  Street  gent  and  he  got  me 
on  the  district  force  and  I’ve  been  there  ever  since.  That’s  all 
the  story  I’ve  got.” 

“Poor  boy!  You’ve  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  I  suppose,”  mused 
the  bank  president. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  have,  but  I  have  worked  hard  and  tried  to  keep 
myself  respectable.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  me 
to  turn  out  a  bum,  but  I  just  wouldn’t  and  that’s  all.  But 
what  about  that  reward?” 

“You’ll  hear  from  me  later.  How  correctly  you  speak! 
Have  you  been  to  school?” 

“To  night  school,  sir.  Never  had  a  chance  to  go  to  day 
school.” 

“Ah!  Those  night  schools  are  good  things.  Well,  my  boy, 
I  will  not  forget  you.  To  put  $10,000  into  your  hands  involves 
a  great  responsibility,  but — well.  I’ll  see  about  it.  I  have  no 
right  to  hold  the  money  back,  I  suppose.” 

This  ended  the  interview. 

333  did  not  see  Mr.  Danvers  again  for  some  time,  however. 

Later  he  heard  that  Mr.  Mellen  was  the  president’s  nephew 
and  that  he  had  escaped  the  detectives  and  no  one  knew  where 
he  had  gone. 

Later  still — it  was  a  month — 333  was  sent  for  and  upon 
going  to  the  hank  received  the  sum  of  $5,000  in  cash. 

Mr.  Danvers  was  not  there  then.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
sick  and  confined  to  the  house. 

The  remaining  $5,000  went  to  Nugent’s  private  detective 
agency,  which  333  thought  rather  unjust,  but  Mr.  Wilkie  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got,  so  333  pocketed 
-the  cash,  signed  a  receipt  and  went  back  to  work,  and  not  a 
messenger  boy  in  the  office  ever  knew  of  his  good  fortune,  for 
he  kept  right  at  his  post  just  as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHO  SATO  DIANA ? 

It  was  some  months  before  333  had  another  adventure 
worthy  of  special  note. 

This  being  a  true  story  of  real  adventure  in  the  life  of  a  New 
York  messenger  boy,  we  propose  to  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred. 

Meanwhile  333  worked  straight  on,  for  he  knew  no  other 
business  and  rather  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  a  messenger 
hoy's  life. 

"\ou  cannot  hope  to  do  much  toward  bettering  yourself  until 
you  have  gone  a  little  further  with  your  education,"  said  Mr. 

Wilkie,  who  had  become  a  staunch  friend  of  the  boy.  “Kee* 
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on  at  night  school  for  awhile  longer  and  1  will  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you.” 

"You  can't  do  anything  for  me,  Mr.  Wilkie,”  replied  333, 
Quietly.  "My  mind  is  made  up.” 

"What  do  you  propose?”  asked  the  manager. 

“To  educate  myself.  I’m  going  through  college.  I  can 
r,e\tv  l  o  anything  until  I’m  educated.  I  know  that  perfectly 
well." 

“You’ve  got  a  long  head.  333,"  said  Mr.  Wilkie.  “I  was  going 
to  advise  you  to  invest  your  money  in  real  estate,  but  if  you 
mean  to  use  it  as  you  say,  perhaps  it  would  he  better  to  let  it 
stay  in  bank.” 

‘•Just  what  I  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Wilkie.  I’m  not  fitted  for  col¬ 
lege  yet,  but  another  year  at  night-school  will  put  me  there, 
my  teacher  says.” 

“Well,  don’t  study  too  hard.”  said  Mr.  Wilkie.  “It  seems 
most  too  much  for  a  boy  to  work  all  day  and  all  night,  too. 
Still,  you  are  one  of  the  kind  that  will  get  there,  333.” 

So  the  messenger  boy  worked  on,  and  the  summer  passed 
and*  fall  came  again.  It  was  early  in  November  when  his 
next  strange  adventure  came. 

It  wras  either  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth  of  the  month,  we  are 
not  sure  which,  when  there  came  a  call  to  an  office  on  Broad 
street  in  which  a  district  telegraph  instrument  had  just  been 
placed  a  few  days  before. 

“By  Jove!  here’s  that  man  Oliver  at  it  again!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wilkie,  as  the  number  dropped.  “He  has  put  in  more 
calls  for  new  hands  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.  Guess  you  bet¬ 
ter  take  him  this  time,  333.” 

It  was  the  first  time  333  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Oliver,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  other  boys  had  taken  their  turn  there. 

“Hello,  t’ree-t’irty-t’ree!  Where  are  yez  off  to  now?”  asked 
Danny  O’Neil,  happening  to  run  into  our  hero  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Newr  streets  as  he  wras  hurrying  along  to  an¬ 
swer  his  call. 

“Oliver,  No.  —  Broad,”  was  the  answer. 

“Gee!  You  don’t  say?  Know  what  I  t’ink  about  dat  shop, 
t'ree-t’irty-t’ree?’’ 

“No,  Dan.  What?" 

“Crooked,"  said  Danny,  rolling  up  his  eyes  mysteriously. 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Oh,  I  d’n  knowr.  I  kinder  suspicion  ’em.  The  boss  wears 
black  specs  fer  wan  t’ing.  Dere’s  a  blame  pretty  gal  in  dere, 
dough." 

“Oh,  you  are  always  looking  out  for  crooks,”  laughed  our 
messenger  boy,  as  he  hurried  awrav. 

The  building  on  Broad  street  to  w'hich  333  had  been  sent 
was  one  of  the  older  ones.  It  wras  shabby  and  in  bad  order, 
and  had  no  elevator. 

333  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  top  floor  and  found  Mr.  Oliver’s 
name  on  a  door  in  the  rear. 

“Miscellaneous  Securities,”  w'as  below  it,  which  really  gave 
no  clew  to  the  man’s  business. 

A  middle-aged  gentleman  wearing  black  spectacles  sat  at  a 
desk,  busily  writing,  but  there  w'as  no  other  sign  of  the  pretty 
girl  than  a  typewriting  machine  in  one  corner. 

333  thought  that  the  vacant  chair  before  it  might  be  hers, 
but,  of  course,  he  could  not  tell. 

“Hello,  boy,  you’re  slow!”  growled  the  man,  looking  up. 
“Take  this  letter  and  go  to  the  Cortlandt  street  ferry.  Be 
ther*  at  four  o’clock  and  watch  the  passengers  off  the  boat. 
If  a  man  comes  up  to  you  and  says  Diana,  you  give  him  the 
letter.  That’s  all.  You  come  right  away  then,  but  if  he  don’t 
come  •  ou  are  to  be  there  again  at  six  and  watch  for  him. 
I'nderstand?" 

-  Yes,  sir.”  replied  333,  taking  the  letter. 

He  got  out  of  the  office  in  a  hurry,  and  ran  back  to  Mr. 

Wilkie  a*  fast  as  he  could  go. 


Unfortunately,  the  manager  had  gone  home  for  the  day,  and 
333  felt  very  sorry  for  this. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more  in  explanation  of 
the  reason  than  to  mention  that  the  shrewd  little  fellow  had 
recognized  Mr.  Oliver  in  spite  of  his  black  spectacles  as  a 
gentleman  w'hom  he  had  met  before. 

It  w'as  none  other  than  “Curtis.” 

The  recollection  of  the  adventure  in  the  department  store 
came  back  to  333  wdth  full  force. 

“Danny  was  right.  It’s  the  same  old  gang  of  crooks," 
thought  333.  “What  shall  I  do  aboift  it,  as  long  as  Mr.  Wilkie 
is  not  around?” 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  determined  to  say  nothing 
to  Mr.  Wilkie’s  assistant. 

“I  rather  think  I’m  in  for  another  adventure  w'ith  those  fel¬ 
low's,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I’m  just  going  to  put  it  through 
alone.” 

So  he  went  to  the  ferry  and  stood  before  the  gates  w'hen  the 
four  o’clock  boat  came  in. 

He  was  there  twTo  boats  ahead,  and  he  waited  three  boats 
after,  but  no  one  spoke  to  him. 

Then  he  went  back  ten,  the  office  and  made  a  confidant  of 
Danny  O’Neil. 

“I  w'ant  your  help,  Dan,”  he  said,  after  telling  him  his  sus¬ 
picions.  “You  can  spare  me  the  evening,  can’t  you?’’ 

“You  bet  I  can,  t’ree-t’rty-t’ree,”  replied  Danny.  “You  seem 
to  get  all  dat  kind  of  calls.  I’d  just  like  to  get  in  on  one  for 
de  fun  of  de  t’ing.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Just  to  watch  me,  Dan,  and  follow  me,  if  I  go  off  with  any 
one.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  if  you  think  there  is  any  danger 
for  me,  call  a  cop  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  I’m  going  to  see 
this  thing  through  to  the  end,  but  I  don’t  care  to  get  myself 
into  trouble  again.” 

“I’m  wid  yez  anny  way,  t’ree-t’irty-t’ree,”  declared  Danny. 
“Come  along.” 

So  Danny  stood  on  the  corner  of  Cortlandt  street  and  West, 
w'atching  333,  while  our  messenger  hoy  watched  the  gate  when 
six  o’clock  came. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  erow'd  going 
over  the  ferry. 

They  jostled  333  so  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  wits 
about  him.  But  he  kept  his  hand  on  the  letter  which,  by  the 
way,  bore  the  superscription,  “Mr.  Sawyer,  Addressed.” 

The  six  o’clock  boat  came  In,  but  no  one  spoke  to  333. 

He  waited  for  the  next,  and  among  the  first  passengers  to 
come  through  the  gate,  was  a  stout,  thick-set  fellow',  with  a  big 
felt  hat  and  a  shabby  old  overcoat,  w'ho  attracted  his  attention 
by  the  way  he  stared  around. 

“A  countryman,”  thought  333.  “Wonder  If  that’s  my  man? 
He’s  rubber-necking  enough,  anyhow.” 

Just  then  the  man’s  eyes  rested  upon  him. 

He  walked  right  past  333. 

“Diana!  ” 

Somebody  said  it! 

Was  it  the  man  in  the  shabby  overcoat? 

333  thought  so.  He  sprang  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  man’s  arm. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

MR.  SAWYER. 

“Well,  boy,  what  do  you  w'ant  with  me?”  asked  the  man  in 
a  half  surly  way,  walking  straight  on  across  West  street. 

He  looked  at  333  sharply,  however,  and  the  hoy  saw  that  his 
face  wore  a  peculiar  smile. 

“Did  you  say  Diana?”  asked  833. 
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“What  if  I  did?” 

“In  that  case  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  providing  you  can  tell 
me  the  name  on  the  envelope.” 

“Hello!  Suppose  I  told  you  that  the  name  was  Sawyer?” 

“That  would  be  all  right.  Here’s  the  letter,  sir.” 

“Don’t  give  it  to  me  here,  boy.  Go  across  to  the  gin-mill  on 
the  corner.  I’ll  talk  to  you  there.” 

.333  pulled  away  immediately. 

“Watch  me,  Danny,”  he  whispered,  as  he  passed  his  friend. 

“Is  dat  de  mug  wid  de  big  coat?”  asked  Danny. 

“Yes.” 

“Say,  t’ree-t’irty-t’ree,  he’s  no  crook.  He’s  straight.” 

“Get  back!  Don’t  follow  me  now,”  answered  333,  but  he 
placed  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  Danny’s  quick  wit  just 
the  same. 

“I  think  he’s  straight,  too,”  muttered  333. 

When  he  entered  the  saloon  the  man  was  at  the  bar  pouring 
out  a  huge  drink  of  whisky. 

“Here’s  a  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Sawyer,”  said  333,  walking 
up  to  him. 

“Hello!  Letter  for  :  .e?  Yes,  that’s  right,”  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Sawyer  tore  open  the  envelope,  glanced  at  the  letter  and 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

“Have  a  drink,  bub?”  he  said,  in  his  abrupt  way. 

“No,  sir.  I  don’t  drink,”  replied  333. 

“Have  a  package  of  cigarettes,  then?” 

“No,  sir,  thank  you.  I  don’t  smoke  cigarettes.” 

“Well,  have  this?” 

It  was  a  silver  dollar  this  time,  and  333  dropped  it  into  his 
pocket. 

“I’d  like  to  say  a  Vv'ord  to  you,  mister,”  he  ventured  to  re¬ 
mark. 

“Say  it,”  replied  Mr.  Sawyer,  putting  his  glass  on  the* A>ar 
and  turning  suddenly  upon  the  messenger  boy. 

“You’re  a  stranger  in  town,  perhaps,  sir?” 

“I  am.  Never  was  in  New  York  before  In  my  life.  I  belong 
South.  Well?” 

“I  think  I  ought  to  warn  you  to  be  careful  how  you  deal 
with  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter.  That’s  all.” 

“Why?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  say.  It’s  not  my  business.” 

“By  Jove!  I’ll  make  it  your  business,  then.  I  pay  for  ivhat 
I  get.  I  want  to  get  what  you  know.” 

“I  happen  to  know  that  he  has  been  in  trouble  with  the 
polke,  that’s  all,  sir.” 

“Just  so.  Much  obliged.  Boy,  I  suppose  you  know  all  the 
ins  and  out  of  this  yer  town?” 

“Well,  I  know  it  pretty  well,  sir.” 

“Born  kyar,  p’r’aps?” 

“Yes.” 

“Never  lived  nowhere  else,  mebbe?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  through  your  day’s  work?” 

“Yes,  sir.  This  will  be  my  last  call.” 

“Come  with  me,  then,  and  stick  close  to  me.  Ten  dollars 
for  the  job.  Is  it  a  go?” 

“Yes,”  replied  333,  promptly,  for  he  was  determined  to  see 
the  adventure  through. 

Mr.  Sawyer  paid  for  his  drink,  bought  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
cigars,  and  thrusting  them  loose  in  his  pocket,  hastily  left  the 
saloon. 

“Take  me  to  Broadway,  boy,”  he  said,  and  up  Cortlandt 
street  they  went,  with  Danny  O'Neil  close  at  their  heels. 

They  walked  along  uptown  on  Broadway  for  several  blocks, 
Mr.  Sawyer  never  speaking  a  word. 

But  his  eyes  were  everywhere,  and  when  he  reached  the 
Astor  House  he  stepped  up  to  an  empty  cab  which  stood  at  the 
curb  and  said  something  to  the  driver  in  a  low  voice. 


“In  with  you!”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  cab  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  before  the  messenger  boy  could  say  a  word  Mr. 
Sawyer  had  pushed  him  into  the  cab.  He  sprang  in  after 
him  and  closed  the  door. 

“Now,  then,  tell  me  all  you  know  about  this  man  Oliver!  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  cab  started  on  uptown. 

333  thought  of  Danny,  but  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  that  now. 

He  could  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  tell  the  story  of 
the  shoplifting  incident  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  he  did  so,  stopping 
right  there  and  saying  nothing  about  the  mysterious  house 
uptown. 

“Huh!  A  crook!  I  thought  as  much,”  growled  Mr.  Sawyer. 

He  lit  a  cigar  and  for  awhile  smoked  in  silence.  The  cab 
ran  up  Park  Row  and  turned  into  the  Bowery,  stopping  in 
front  of  a  clothing  store. 

“Get  out  here  and  go  in  and  fit  yourself  to  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Leave  your  uniform  to  be  sent  home  to-morrow,”  said  Mr. 
Sa-wyer,  putting  a  ten-dollar  bill  into  the  messenger  boy’s 
hand. 

Then  he  leaned  out  and  called  up  an  address  to  the  driver. 

“That’s  our  next  call,”  he  said,  as  333  stepped  out  of  the  cab. 
“What  are  you  waiting  for,  boy?  Why  don’t  you  go  in?” 

“Because  I’ve  got  something  more  to  tell  you,”  replied  333. 
“You’d  better  look  out!” 

The  address  given  was  that  of  the  mysterious  house  uptown 
in  which  333  and  Mr..  Babcock  had  their  strange  experience, 
now  more  than  a  year  ago. 
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GREEN  GOODS  BUSINESS. 

“Get  your  clothes  first  and  do  your  talking  afterward,”  said 
Mr.  Sawyer,  in  reply  to  333’s  hasty  remark.  “There’s  going 
to  be  music  in  the  air  to-night,  and  I’m  to  be  the  fiddler. 
Don’t  you  be  one  bit  afraid.” 

There  was  simply  no  resisting  the  man. 

333  gave  one  look  around  for  Danny  O’Neil,  but  could  see 
nothing  of  him. 

Then  he  went  into  the  clothing  store,  picked  out  a  suit,  put 
it  on,  left  his  own  to  be  sent  to  his  room,  and  returned  to  the 
hack. 

“Now  we  can  do  business,”  remarked  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  they 
rode  on.  “Before,  we  couldn’t.  Come,  my  boy,  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  these  people.  I  don’t  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
you  heard  the  address  and  know  where  we  are  bound.” 

333  could  see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  admit  that 
he  had  overheard  the  address  given  to  the  driver,  and  tell  what 
he  knew. 

He  accordingly  did  so,  and  omitting  only  names,  gave  a  full 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  Garry,  Curtis  and  the  rest  of 
the  gang. 

“Just  as  I  supposed;”  remarked  Mr.  Sawyer,  after  he  had 
finished  his  story.  “A  lot  of  crooks.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  333. 

“Don’t  you  think  so,  boy?” 

“I  certainly  do,  sir.” 

Are  you  sure  this  man  Oliver  and  your  Curtis  are  the 
same?” 

Why,  I  can  t  be  sure,  sir.  \ou  see,  it’s  a  good  while  ago.” 

“But  you  think  so?” 

“I  do.” 

“How  did  you  recognize  him?” 

B>  his  face,  his  height  and  his  general  appearance,  and 
particularly  by  a  small  scar  on  hie  forehead.” 
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“Sharp! " 

“We  messenger  boys  have  to  bo  sharp,  sir.  We  couldn't  get 
along  at  all  if  we  were  dead  slow.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  chewed  the  end  of  his  mustache  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said: 

“Well,  boy.  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly 
warning.  I  knew  you  were  fly  as  soon  as  you  spoke,  but  I  did 
no:  guess  you  were  as  sharp  as  you  are.  If  this  night’s  work 
comes  to  anything  you  won’t  regret  having  trusted  me.  What’s 
your  name?" 

Then  followed  the  old  conversation  so  often  repeated. 

There  is  no  denying  that  333  rather  took  pride  in  having  no 
name. 

He  could  not  make  Mr.  Sawyer  believe  it,  however. 

When  he  persisted  in  giving  only  his  number,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  stranger  was  somewhat  vexed. 

“ All  right,  keep  your  name  to  yourself  if  you  want  to,”  he 
said,  “but  you  make  a  mistake  in  not  telling  me.  Kollo!  here 
we  are!  ” 

The  hack  had  stopped. 

333  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that,  sure  enough, 
they  had  drawn  up  before  the  mysterious  house. 

“This  the  place?”  asked  Sawyer. 

“This  is  the  place,”  replied  333. 

“All  right.  Out  with  you.  Remember,  you  are  my  son. 
You’ve  come  with  me  from  Henrique,  Louisiana.  Don’t  forget 
that.  For  the  rest,  keep  your  mouth  shut,  that’s  all.” 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Sawyer  ran  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

After  a  brief  wait  the  door  was  opened  by  a  sad-looking 
young  woman. 

It  was  “Miss  Adams,”  and  no  one  else. 

She  eyed  the  visitors  critically,  but  333  saw  no  sign  of  recog¬ 
nition  in  her  fa^e. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Cornwall,”  said  the  Southerner.  “My 
name  is  Sawyer.  I’ve  called  by  appointment.  Is  he  in?” 

“Yes,”  replied  “Belle,”  in  a  low  voice.  “You  are  to  go  into 
that  room,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  boy.” 


“They  are  all  right,”  replied  Garry.  “Hadn’t  you  better 
send  the  boy  out  into  the  hall?” 

“No;  he  stays  with  me.” 

“Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  Now,  to  business.  How  heavy 
do  you  want  to  go  in?” 

“I’ve  brought  three  thousand  dollars  with  me.” 

“Go  it  all?” 

“I  reckon  I  will.” 

“How  will  you  have  it,  large  or  small?” 

“Better  make  it  fives  and  tens.” 

“All  right;  just  step  over  here.” 

Garry  led  Mr.  Sawyer  to  a  large  de3k,  which  stood  across 
the  folding  doors  separating  the  front  parlor  from  the  one 
behind. 

333  remained  where  he  was,  watching. 

All  this  was  old  business.  There  is  not  a  messenger  boy 
in  New  York  who  would  not  have  been  “on  to”  the  trick. 

333  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  must  be  a  secret  panel 
in  the  desk,  and  that  the  box  to  be  prepared  for  Mr.  Sawyer 
would  bo  passed  into  it  and  one  containing  sawdust  or  old 
paper  given  him  in  exchange. 

Garry  talked  volubly,  but  in  a  voice  too  low  for  the  boy  to 
understand  what  was. being  said,  unless  he  changed  his  seat. 

As  he  talked  he  worked. 

333  saw  him  count  out  a  large  sum  in  new  bills  and  put  it 
in  a  box. 

Mr.  Sawyer  paid  his  cash  and  was  just  about  to  take  the 
box  when  Garry,  pushing  it  further  back  on  the  desk,  said: 

“Just  wait  a  minute;  let’s  have  a  drink.” 

“Not  for  me!”  cried  Sawyer,  springing  up  and  whipping  out 
a  revolver,  with  which  he  covered  Garry.  “Hand  over  that 
box,  or  you’re  a  dead  man!  Skip,  333!  Get  the  police!” 

“That  blamed  messenger  boy  again!”  he  cried,  making  a 
spring  at  Mr.  Sawyer  and  trying  to  wrench  the  revolver  away. 

Garry  drew  back,  aghast. 


“He  goes  where  I  go,”  was  the  reply.  “He  is  my  son.” 

Again,  Belle  gave  the  messenger  boy  a  critical  look. 

She  still  barred  the  way  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  just 
then  the  parlor  door  was  thrown  open  and  Garry  stepped  out, 
whereupon  Belle  hastily  withdrew. 

“Come  right  in!”  said  Garry.  “You  are  Mr.  Sawyer,  of 
Henrique,  I  presume?” 

“I  am,”  replied  Mr.  Sawyer.  “This  is  my  son.” 

“Humph!  You  ought  not  to  have  brought  a  boy  with  you.” 

“I  had  to.  I  had  no  one  to  leave  him  with.  It’s  all  right.” 

.“Well,  come  in,  anyhow,”  said  Garry,  opening  the  door 
wider.  “This  is  not  boys’  business,  though.” 

They  were  shown  into  the  same  old  parlor.  Nothing  had 
changed. 

“My!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Sav/yer.  “You’re  fixed  up  pretty  slick 
here.  The  business  must  pay.” 

“It  does,”  replied  Garry.  “Have  a  chair.  You’ll  find  it 
pays  when  you  come  to  handle  two  or  three  lots  of  our  dough, 
and  don’t  you  forget  it.  Nothing  like  it,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Can’t 
be  told  from  the  genuine  article.  Here’s  some  of  it — have  a 
look.” 

Garry  pulled  out  a  huge  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and 
flourished  It  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  running  the  bills  over 
with  his  fingers. 

There  were  fives,  tens  and  twenties  in  the  roll. 

“Green  goods  business,'*  thought  333,  and  he  felt  rather 
disgusted  to  think  that  he  had  run  against  anything  so  com¬ 
mon.  Had  Mr.  Sawyer  came  up  from  Ixiuisiana  to  buy? 

Apparently  he  had.  He  took  several  of  the  bills  from  Garry 
and  examined  them  closely. 

“They  look  all  right,”  he  said 
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A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


333  was  upon  his  feet  In  an  instant,  but  he  did  not  start 
out  of  the  house  after  the  police. 

To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  desert  Mr.  Sawyer  in 

his  extremity. 

Garry  did  not  get  the  revolver. 

Sawyer  instantly  fired,  but  missed  his  man. 

In  a  twinkling  the  revolver  was  dashed  out  of  his  hands,  and 
he  and  Garry  were  down  and  struggling  upon  the  floor. 

That  was  the  time  the  brave  little  messenger  boy  jumped  In 
to  help. 

He  almost  got  the  revolver,  too,  and  if  he  had^succeeded  the 
result  might  have  been  different. 

But  he  did  r.ot. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  an  instant. 

The  next  and  the  folding  doors  burst  open  and  two  men 
sprang  into  the  room. 

They  were  “Tom”  and  Curtis,  alias  Oliver. 

“Kill  him,  Garry!  Kill  him!  ”  cried  Tom,  pouncing  upon  333 
and  striking  the  boy  a  cruel  blow  between  the  eyes,  which 
sent  him  reeling  back  against  the  piano. 

By  this  time  Curtis  had  the  revolver,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  had 
been  choked  into  unconsciousness. 

The  bold  scheme  of  the  man  from  Louisiana  had  come  to 
naught,  and  poor  333  was  left  to  face  these  scoundrels  alone. 

It  was  no  use  to  try  to  escape. 
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Tom  had  his  back  against  the  parlor  door,  and  Curtis  held 
the  boy  covered  with  the  revolver. 

“So,  so!  It’s  you  again!"  hissed  Garry,  springing  up  hnd 
shoving  his  fist  in  the  messenger  boy’s  face.  “By  time!  you’ve 
got  a  nerve  to  come  to  this-  house!  Look  here,  boy,  you'll 
never  leave  it  alive!  ” 

“No.  no!  Don’t  kill  him!  Don’t,  for  my  sake!"  called  a 
voice  between  the  folding  doors. 

There  was  Belle,  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

“Spare  his  life!”  she  added.  "If  you  don’t,  so  help  me 
heaven  I’ll  split  raid  tell  the  police  all  that  has  ever  happened 
in  this  evil  den!” 

“You  wrill,  eh?”  snarled  Garry,  turning  fiercely  upon  her. 

“Try  it,  you  squawking  jaybird,  and  I’ll - ” 

He  said  no  more,  for  Tom  and  Curtis  both  sprang  upon  him 
as  he  made  a  rush  for  the  girl. 

This  was  the  messenger’s  boy’s  chance,  as  he  thought. 

333  ducked  under  the  grand  piano,  got  out  on  the  other  side 
near  the  door,  which  he  instantly  Hung  open  and  went  bound¬ 
ing  into  the  hall. 

If  they  had  given  him  another  instant  he  might  have  had 
the  front  door  open,  and  been  in  the  street  before  the  green 
goods  men  could  stop  him,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  door  was  chained,  and  before  poor  333  could  let  down 
the  chain  they  were  all  upon  him. 

Tom  caught  him  by  the  throat  and  Curtis  kicked  him  sav¬ 
agely. 

Then  his  head  was  forced  back  and  Tom  pried  his  mouth 
open. 

333  bit  him  once,  but  that  did  not  save  him. 

To  his  horror  he  saw  Garry  produce  a  small  bottle  and 
spring  toward  him. 

His  struggles  were  useless.  Half  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
went  down  his  throat  and  for  the  time  being  that  was  the  end 
of  333. 

It  was  a  case  of  knock-out  drops  again. 

The  poor  boy  gasped,  choked  and  fell  to  the  floor  like  a  log. 
“There!”  exclaimed  Garry,  “that  settles  him.  He  must 
never  leave  this  place  alive.  Where’s  Belle?” 

“Gone  to  her  room,”  replied  Curtis.  “Don’t  you  ever  dare 
to  raise  your  hand  against  that  girl  again.” 

“Then  don’t  let  her  dare  to  interfere  with  my  business  and 
threaten  us.  I’ve  had  enough  of  her  airs  and  fine  ways.  She’s 
not  what  she  used  to  be.  Let  her  look  out  for  herself.  I’ll 
stand  no  monkey-business,  that’s  flat.” 

The  two  men  glared  at  each  other. 

It  took  Tom  to  interfere. 

“Stop!”  he  cried.  “I’ll  have  no  more  of  It.  Is  Ihe  other  one 
dead?” 

“I  guess  so,”  growled  Garry.  “He  was  pretty  near  it  when 
I  took  my  hands  off.  What  about  this  boy?” 

“Look  at  him  and  see  if  it  is  going  to  pay  us  to  kill  him?” 
replied  Tom,  with  a  sneer. 

“Well?" 

“Can’t  you  see?” 

“No,  I’ll  be  gosh-blamed  If  I  can.” 

“Have  you  forgotten  Mellen’s  story  the  night  we  had  him 
*  full  in  here?  The  night  of  the  poker  game?” 

“You  don’t  mean  that,  Tom?” 

“I  do.” 

“But  this  can’t  be  the  boy?” 

“Certainly  not,  but  he’ll  answer  the  purpose.  Remember, 
It’s  fifty  thousand  dollars’  reward.” 

“But  will  he  answer  the  purpose?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  fool!  Can’t  you  see?  Look  down  there  and - ” 

'By  thunder,  you’re  right!”  broke  In  Garry,  bending  over 
the  boy,  “but  you  can  never  work  it — never!  The  boy  is  too 
fly.’ 
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“Yes,  but  he’s  only  a  messenger  boy,  and  don't  you  forget  it, 
he’s  on  the  make.  When  we  tell  him  what  it  all  means  he  11 
jump  at  it,  and  we’ll  bleed  him  afterward.  We’ll  work  it  both 
ways.  ” 

They  withdrew  to  the  parlor  then,  leaving  323  lying  on 
the  mat. 

They  had  scarcely  turned  their  backs  when  Belle  came 
gliding  out  from  the  shadows  of  the  hall. 

She  hastily  drew  a  small  bottle  from  her  pocket,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  cork,  shook  some  of  the  white  powder  which  it 
contained  into  the  half-open  mouth  of  the  messenger  boy. 

Then  wiping  his  lips  with  her  pocket  handkerchief,  she 
glided  off  upstairs. 

Now,  this  ended  333’s  experiences  for  the  time  being. 

If  ever  a  boy  was  thoroughly  knocked  out  he  was  the  one. 

Still,  thanks  to  Belle,  the  unconscious  fit  was  not  to  be  a 
long  one. 

The  sympathetic  girl  had  recognized  the  messenger  boy  in 
spite  of  what  he  thought  to  the  contrary. 

The  white  powder  in  the  bottle  was  the  antidote  to  the 
knock-out  drops. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  by  any  means  that  Belle  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  it  in  that  evil  den. 

Twenty  minutes  later  333  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  around. 

He  was  lying  upon  a  cot-bed  in  a  small  room  which  was 
lighted  dimly  by  a  lantern  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Belle  stood  beside  him  with  a  pitcher  and  a  glass  in  her 
hand. 

"Drink  this,  boy,”  she  said,  pouring  a  dark  liquid  into  the 
glass.  "It  will  do  you  good.” 
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333  took  the  glass  with  trembling  hand  and  drank  it  off. 

“It  tastes  like  cold  coffee,”  he  said.  “Thank  you.” 

“It  is  cold  coffee.  It’s  an  antidote  for  the  stuff  they  gave 
you.  333,  whatever  possessed  you  to  venture  back  into  this 
house?” 

“It  was  that  man!”  gasped  the  messenger  boy.  “Did  they 
kill  him?  Is  he  dead?” 

“Dead,  no!  You  can’t  kill  his  kind.  He’s  as  bad  as  the  rest 
of  them.  Oh,  why  did  you  ever  come  here?  You  knew  what 
they  were.” 

“Help  me  to  get  out  and  I  won’t  bother  you  long,”  said  333, 
sitting  up.  “I  know  I  got  knock-out  drops  and  I  expect  you 
saved  my  life.  I’m  so  thankful  to  you.  I  don’t  know'  what  to 
say.” 

“Then  don’t  try,”  replied  Belle,  hastily.  “No,  I  didn’t  save 
your  life.  That  dose  never  kills.  I  only  shortened  your  trance 
to  give  you  time.  Listen,  boy.  You  once  did  me  a  service, 
and  I’m  ready  to  pay  you  now.  Get  up  and  follow  me.” 

333  sprang  off  the  bed. 

He  felt  a  bit  dizzy,  but  otherwise  his  head  was  clear  enough. 

“Tell  me  w'hat  to  do  and  I’ll  do  it,”  he  said;  “but  why  can’t 
you  come  with  me?  You’re  too  good  to  stay  In  this  house. 
Why  don’t  you  break  away  and  leave  it  now’?” 

Belle  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  why,  sure  enough!”  she  exclaimed,  bitterly.  “It  used 
to  be  on  account  of  my  mother,  but  she  Is  dead  now'.  She 
never  guessed  what  was  going  on  here.  Now  It  is  my  brother, 
but  I  ought  not  to  cling  to  him.  He  has  made  me  what  I  am— 
a  criminal  like  himself,  but— well,  never  mind,  I  can’t  go  now, 
but  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  I  shall  break  awiqr  in  ayiU 
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v  Kir  l.  Come!  Wo  must  act  while  they  are  busy  with  other 
matters.  Follow  me.” 

tool?  down  the  lantern  ami  led  the  way  out  of  the  room, 
ea  :  :I>  locking  the  door  behind  her, 

333  now  found  himself  in  a  cellar.  There  was  coal  and  wood 
hoi  o.  and  ovet  in  oue  corner  were  a  lot  of  old  barrels  piled  up. 

hello  led  the  wa>  behind  the  barrels,  which  stood  out  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  wall. 

Ruiming  her  hand  along  the  wall,  she  pressed  some  hidden 
s  and  veral  of  the  stones  moved  inward. 

They  were  set  in  a  wooden  box.  and  formed  a  secret  door 
cer.nuiuieutieg  with  a  narrow  passage  beyond. 

“That's  ycur  way,  boy.”  she  whispered.  “I  don’t  dare  to  go 
with  you.  for  fear  that  I  may  be  missed.  Follow'  on  to  the 
end  of  the  passage.  It  will  lead  you  to  the  cellar  of  the  house 
on  the  other  stieet,  where  you  were  before. 

“Look  along  the  wall  and  you  will  see  the  bolt.  After  you 
are  ouct  in  the  cellar  it  will  be  easy  to  get  out.  Go,  now,  and 
for  goodness'  sake  never  come  here  again!” 

She  pushed  333  gently  into  the  passage,  handed  him  the  lan¬ 
tern,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  messenger  boy  did  not  waste  a  moment. 

"I’m  going  for  the  police  this  time,”  he  muttered,  as  he  hur¬ 
ried  along  through  the  passage.  “This  thing  is  played  out. 
Whether  It  gets  me  into  trouble  or  not,  I’m  going  to  give  those 
fellows  away.” 

In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  found 
himself  up  against  a  stone  wall. 

“So  this  is  the  way  they  get  from  one  house  to  the  other,” 
he  thought.  ‘'’Well,  it’s  a  slick  arrangement.  Wonder  how 
I’m  going  to  get  out?” 

He  looked  for  the  bolt  which  Belle  had  told  him  was  so 
easy  to  find,  and  sure  enough,  there  it  v/as. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  secret  door  here,  and 
no  doubt  333  w'ould  have  gained  the  street  a  moment  later  if 
it  had  not  happened  that  at  that  very  moment  Tom  and  Garry 
chanced  to  be  in  the  cellar  on  the  other  side. 

They  were  just  coming  after  333,  and  there  he  was  standing 
bel^re  them  a3  the  secret  door  flew  back. 

“Great  Scott!  That  blamed  messenger  boy  again!”  gasped 
Garry.  “Hang  me  if  he  isn’t  as  slippery  as  an  eel!  ” 

•  333  almost  dropped  the  lantern  in  his  amazement. 

There  he  stood  with  his  mouth  open  and  never  said  a  word, 
b'ut  he  saw 'Tom  nudge  Garry  and  give  him  a  warning  look. 

Tlien  in  the  most  friendly  way  the  villain  held  out  his  hand. 

“Shake,  boy!”  he  exclaimed.  “Blamed  if  I  don't  admire 
your  grit!  How  did  you  come  to  be  here?” 

“Well,  I’m  trying  to  get  out,”  replied  333.  “Say,  they’ll  be 
looking  for  me.  You’d  better  let  me  go.” 

“I’ll  do  better  than  that,”  replied  Tom,  “if  you’ll  just  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  how  you  got  out  of  that  room.” 

“Oh,  I  managed  the  lock.” 

“And  found  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  this  passage?  No¬ 
body  showed  it  to  you,  I  s’pose?” 

“I  didn’t  need  that.  I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  it.” 

«  *•  Humph!  That  so?  Well,  you  are  sharp.  We  are  trying  to 
do  you  up.  Say,  do  you  like  money,  my  boy?” 

“Not  the  kind  you  deal  in,  boss,"  grinned  the  messenger  boy. 
“  I  can’t  use  green  goods — no!  ” 

Tom  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  nearly  dr<?pped  the  lantern 
which  he  carried.- 

“I  don’t  mean  that  kind,”  he  said.  “What  if  I  should  tell 
jo  i  of  a  scheme  which  would  give  you  a  million?” 

“You  can’t  do  it!” 

“Oh,  but  I  can.” 

“How?” 

•  H“-d  (ju,  Axe  you  g*aue  to  do  u  I  tell  you  If  you  can  sue 


a  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  string  I'm  going  to  put  into 
your  hand?” 

There  was  no  use  in  saying  no,  333  thought. 

Therefore  he  said,  “Yes." 

“I’ll  lead  ’em  on,"  he  reflected.  "Nothing  would  suit  me 
better  than  to  catch  these  fellows  in  their  own  trap." 

“What  did  1  tell  you?"  said  Tom,  turning  to  Garry. 

"He's  fooling  you,”  growled  Garry. 

"Try  me  and  see,"  said  333,  boldly.  “I’m  cn  the  make  as 
well  as  the  next  one,  but  it  will  be  pretty  hard  to  make  me 
believe  that  you  fellows  are  not  fooling  me.” 

“I  can  do  it,”  said  Tom.  “Come  right  along  with  us,  boy, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  something  that  will  make  you  open  vour 
eyes.” 

333  followed  them  quietly  into  the  cellar  and  upstairs  into 
the  room  behind  the  parlor,  where  he  had  climbed  into  the 
window  on  the  night  of  his  former  visit  to  the  house. 

“Stay  here  a  minute,”  said  Torn,  and  333  did  stay  with  his 
ear  clapped  to  the  keyhole  of  the  folding  doors,  which  position 
he  took  the  instant  they  left  the  room  and  had  locked  him  in. 

“Now,  then,  Sawyer,  we’ve  got  the  boy  in  the  other  room,” 
he  heard  Tom  say.  “If  you  want  to  go  in  with  us,  we’ll  let 
up  on  you  and  give  you  a  chance.” 

“Isn’t  there  no  other  way?”  was  Sawyer’s  answer.  “I  own 
you  are  too  slick  for  me.  I  came  all  the  way  up  from  Orleans 
on  purpose  to  get  the  best  of  you.  Waal,  I  didn’t  do  it,  and  I 
s’pose  you’ll  have  to  let  me  go  sooner  or  later,  but  if  I  listen 
to  this  yere  there’s  no  telling  where  I’ll  land." 

“I’ll  tell  you  where  you’ll  land,  if  you  say  no,"  333  heard 
Tom  say. 

“Where?” 

“In  the  North  River  with  a  big  stone  tied  about  your  neck.” 

“And  if  I  go  in  with  you?” 

“It’s  your  money  back  and  a  thousand  plunks  besides.” 

“Good!”  replied  Mr.  Sawyer.  "On  them  conditions,  boss,  I’ll 
swear  to  anything  you  say.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOW  TO  TURN  A  MESSENGER  BOY  INTO  A  MILLIONAIRE. 

“What  plot  can  this  be?”  thought  the  messenger  boy,  press¬ 
ing  his  ear  closer  to  the  keyhole. 

But  he  did  not  hear  any  more  then. 

The  voices  of  the  speakers  in  the  other  room  sank  into 
whispers. 

They  talked  for  some  time,  and  then  333  heard  Mr.  Sawyer 
say: 

“Leave  the  boy  to  me.  I’ll  teach  him  his  part.  He’ll  obey, 
never  you  fear.” 

"Very  well,”  was  Tom’s  answer.  “Now,  mind,  It’s  all  right, 
but  don’t  let  him  try  to  leave  this  house  until  the  job  is  done.” 

That  was  the  tiipe  333  thought  he  had  better  get  out  and 
shake  Mr.  Sawyer  altogether,  for  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
remaining  a  prisoner  at  all. 

He  made  for  the  window,  thinking  to  take  his  chances  in 
the  back  yards,  but  he  was  balked  at  the  very  start. 

Since  his  previous  experience  in  the  house  a  year  before, 
there  had  been  heavy  iron  bars  put  in  place  at  the  windows. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  escaping. 

“I’ll  jolly  them  into  letting  me  out,”  thought  333,  and  the 
thought  had  scarcely  crossed  his  mind  when  the  door  opened 
and  in  walked  Tom. 

“Well,  young  man,”  he  said,  “how  are  you  now?” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  messenger  boy.  “How  much  longer 
are  you  going  to  leave  me  here?  Thought  you  was  going  to 

tell  me  how  to  make  a  big  strike.” 
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“Oh.  your  friend  Sawyer  will  do  that,”  laughed  Tom.  “We 
have  made  up  our  quarrel,  he  and  I.  We  are  going  back  to  the 
other  house  to  have  some  dinner  now,  and  want  you  to  come 
along." 

“And  do  I  get  my  instructions  there?”  asked  333  as  inno¬ 
cently  a-:  if  he  had  never  overheard  one  word. 

“Ye?,  you  do,"  replied  Tom. 

"Yes.  you  do,”  added  Mr.  Sawyer,  coming  into  the  room. 

He  seerred  quite  at  home,  and  looked  as  cool  and  collected  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred. 

“It’s  all  right,  my  boy,”  he  added.  “If  you  want  to  get  out 
of  the  messenger  business,  and  make  a  big  strike,  we  can  put 
you  in  the  way  of  doing  it.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  just  to  tie 
to  me.” 

333  thought  that  Mr.  Sawyer  gave  an  almost  imperceptible 
wink. 

Still  he  could  not  be  sure  that  this  was  so,  and  he  did  not 
care  very  much  whether  it  was  or  not,  for  he  had  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  chime  in  with  their  plans  and  see  where  this 
new  turn  of  affairs  was  going  to  lead  him. 

"I’ve  been  good  for  these  fellows  before,  and  I’ll  be  good  for 
them  again,"  he  thought. 

But  he  said,  aloud: 

“Why,  of  course,  I’m  on  the  make.  You  ought  to  know  that, 
mister.  Didn’t  I  do  well  in  the  Mellen  business  a  year  ago?” 

“By  Jove,  you  did,  then!”  cried  Tom,  with  a  short  laugh. 
“You  made  all  there  was  to  be  made  out  of  it,  and  we  got  left. 
Say,  have  you  ever  seen'  Mr.  Danvers  since?” 

“Never.  What  became  of  that  man  Mellen?” 

“Oh.  he  went  to  South  America,”  was  the  careless  reply. 
“Come  along  now.  We  are  going  back  to  the  other  house.” 

They  returned  by  way  of  the  passage,  and  this  time  333  was 
ushered  into  the  back  parlor. 

The  folding  doors  had  been  thrown  open  and  a  table  stood 
spread  for  dinner. 

Garry  sat  by  the  open  grate  fire  smoking  a  cigar. 
Everything  looked  as  cozy  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

Garry  got  up  and  shook  hands  with  333. 

“You’re  a  blame  smart  fellow,  that’s  what  you  are,”  he  said. 
“For  a  kid,  you  are  a  wonder.  So  you  are  going  to  join  in 
with  us,  eh?” 

“Yes.  I  am,  if  there  is  any  money  In  It,  you  bet,”  replied  333. 
At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Belle  entered,  carrying 
a  platter  with  a  big  piece  of  smoking  hot  roast  beef. 
Evidently  she  had  overheard  333’s  remark. 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  but  did  not  speak. 

Oth«r  dishes  were  brought  in. 

The  confidence  men  and  Mr.  Sawyer  drew  up  to  the  table, 
333  taking  his  place  beside  the  Southerner. 

Garry  carved  the  beef  and  Belle  passed  the  dishes  around. 
It  was  a  splendid  dinner. 

Later  champagne  was  opened,  and  the  three  men  drank 
freely. 

333  wondered  how  Mr.  Sawyer  dared  to  run  the  risk  of 
drinking  anything  in  that  house.  For  his  own  part,  he  re¬ 
fused  the  wine  each  time. 

“Afraid  we’ll  knock  you  out  again,  eh?”  asked  Garry,  with 
a  short  laugh.  “You  needn’t  worry.  You’re  safe.  Most  time 
that  messenger  was  back,  isn’t  it,  Tom?” 

"I  should  say  it  was,”  replied  Tom.  “He’s  been  gone  long 
enough.  Sha’n’t  we  explain  to  the  boy  now?” 

“I  think  we  may  as  well.  You  do  it.” 

"  All  right.  Have  a  cigar,  Mr.  Sawyer.  You’ll  find  It  a  good 
one.  Now,  then,  let’s  sit  up  around  the  fire  and  talk.  First 
of  all,  333,  what  is  really  your  name?” 

“Pat  Murphy,"  replied  our  hero,  promptly. 

“Father  and  mother  living?” 


“No,  I’m  an  orphan.  I  never  knew  either  my  father  or  my 
mother.” 

“How  about  relations?” 

“Haven’t  any.  I’m  a  foundling.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  Why,  you  are  the  very  one  we  want. 
What’s  your  story?  Who  are  you,  anyhow?  Where  were  you 
born?  Tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  tell,  boss.  I’m  just  a  New  York  street 
boy.” 

“Where  did  you  get  your  education?  You  talk  too  well  for 
that.” 

“Picked  it  up  at  night-school.  I’m  no  loafer.  I  believe  in 
working.  I’ve  always  worked  since  I  was  able  to  wal<c. 

“Just  so,”  replied  Tom.  “Well,  your  working  days  are  over, 
if  you’ll  culy  do  as  we  tell  you.  Now,  the  story  is  this,  young 
feller.  There’s  a  certain  millionaire  in  this  town  what  lost  a 
grandson  years  ago.  The  kid  was  stolen  as  a  baby  from  the 
nurse  girl  in  the  park,  and  ever  since  then  the  old  man  has 
been  looking  for  him.  We  propose  to  help  him  find  the  boy, 
who,  if  still  alive,  ought  to  be  just  about  your  age.  Do  you 
catch  on?” 

“Yes,”  said  333  promptly.  “You  want  me  to  be  the  boy.” 

“Exactly.  How  does  it  strike  you?” 

“I’ll  do  It.” 

“Good  enough!  I  knew  he’d  be  fiy!  ”  cried  Garry. 

“Told  you  it  would  be  all  right,”  added  Sawyer.  “Blame 
good  cigar  this.  Say,  333,  you’ll  be  smoking  25  centers  when 
you  get  to  be  a  millionaire.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  forget  the  fellows  who  made  me  one,”  laughed 
the  messenger  boy.  “That’s  one  thing  sure.” 

“You’re  a  brick,”  said  Tom.  “The  job  is  as  good  as  done. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  rest.  The  missing  heir  had  a  big  brown 
mole  on  the  side  of  his  neck,  just  back  of  the  left  ear.” 

“I’ve  got  that!  ” 

“Of  course  you  have;  that’s  why  we  picked  you  out.  Now, 
we’ve  been  working  two  weeks  to  manufacture  a  mole  like 
yours  on  the  neck  of  a  certain  boy,  but  we  had  to  drop  him. 
He  was  no  good,  and  would  never  have  filled  the  bill.  When 
I  seen  you  to-night  I  made  up  my  mind  that - ” 

Right  here  the  bell  rang. 

“There’s  the  messenger!  ”  cried  Garry,  springing  up. 

“Look  out  this  feller  don’t  get  recognized,”  said  Tom, 
quickly. 

“I  don’t  know  none  of  the  uptown  boys,”  said  333. 

“All  the  same  you  had  better  step  in  behind  that  curtain,” 
said  Tom,  and  333  was  pushed  into  this  place  cf  concealment 
behind  the  heavy  curtains  which  hung  at  the  back  window. 

Meanwhile,  Garry  had  gone  to  the  door  and  now  returned, 
ushering  in  a  district  messenger  boy. 

“Good  for  you!”  muttered  333,  peering  out  from  behind  the 
curtain. 

The  boy  was  Danny  O’Neil. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WAITING. 

“What’s  this?”  exclaimed  Tom.  “You’re  not  the  fellow  I 
sent  up  Fifth  avenue.” 

“Dat’s  light,  boss,”  replied  Danny,  his  eyes  roving  all  over 
the  room.  “Dat  boy  got  tuk  sick  and  had  to  go  to  de  office  wid 
de  answer.  De  boss  he  gave  it  to  me  to  bring  around.” 

“Ob,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  growled  Garry,  suspiciously.  “Well, 
let’s  have  It.” 

Danny  handed  over  a  letter. 

Garry  thought  the  boy  was  looking  right  at  him. 
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He  would  hare  been  rather  astonished  If  he  had  known  what 
he  ''  as  really  looking  at  just  then. 

The  backs  of  the  three  men  were  turned  toward  the  window, 
and  S3S  tak-.ng  chances  pushed  aside  the  curtain  and  showed 
f  to  Danny,  making  a  quick  sign  to  him  which  he  knew 
t:’e  boy  would  understand. 

Perhaps  he  did.  and  perhaps  he  didn’t;  Danny  never  turned 
a  hair,  but  just  stood  there  as  meek  as  Moses,  while  Garry 
read  the  letter  and  passed  it  over  to  Tom. 

“He’s  coming.”  he  remarked. 

“Good  enough!"  said  Tom.  “Here  you  are,  boss.” 

Ke  handed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Sawyer. 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  the  Southerner,  with  a  chuckle. 
“Do  we  want  this  boy  any  longer?” 

"Xo, "  said  Garry,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  giving 
Danny  a  quarter. 

"Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Danny.  “Gee,  what’s  de  matter 
v.  id  me?  I’ve  butter  fingers  to-night.” 

He  dropped  the  quarter,  which  went  rolling  over  toward 
the  curtain,  Danny  making  a  dive  for  it. 

“Get  out  of  that!”  cried  Tom,  turning  on  him. 

“I  got  it,  sir,”  replied  Danny,  jumping  up  off  the  floor.  “All 
right!  Good-night!” 

So  he  had  got  it,  and  he  got  something  else,  too. 

There  was  a  paper  pellet  where  the  quarter  rolled. 

It  dropped  from  behind  the  curtain. 

Danny  saw  it  drop,  and  that  was  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  quarter. 

When  he  got  into  the  street  he  read  as  follows: 

“I’m  working  a  game,  Dan.  Put  the  coppers  on  to  this  house. 
Tell  them  to  watch  for  a  nob  who’s  coming  in,  and  to  warn 
him.  These  fellers  are  rank  skins.” 

This  was  333’s  message,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  of 
the  three  men  ever  dreamed  that  he  had  delivered  one  when 
he  came  innocently  out  from  behind  the  curtain  a  moment 
later. 

“Did  you  see  that  boy,  333?”  asked  Garry. 

4  “Yes.” 

“Know  him?” 

“I  told  you  I  didn’t  know  any  of  the  uptown  messenger 
boys.” 

“You  did  well  not  to  show  yourself,”  said  Tom.  “I  don’t 
suppose  you  mean  to  do  it,  but  if  you  have  the  least  notion  of 
trying  any  funny  business  let  me  warn  you  you’ll  be  shot  dead 
where  you  stand  the  first  moment  we  see  the  least  cause  to 
suspect  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  333,  laughing.  “I’m  out  for  money, 
and  don’t  you  forget  it,  boss.” 

“Very  good,”  replied  Garry.  “Now,  you  better  go  upstairs 
and  take  a  nap.  We’ll  call  you  when  we  are  ready  for  you. 
Follow  me.” 

He  led  the  way  up  to  a  neat  little  chamber  and  turned  the 
key  on  the  messenger  boy. 

333  realized  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  sat  down  on 
the  bed  and  tried  to  think. 

“HI  spoil  their  game,”  he  reflectd.  “I’ll  let  this  thing  go 
cn  to  the  end,  and  then  I’ll  tell  the  nob  that’s  coming  the 
whole  truth.  If  Danny  brings  in  the  police,  why,  so  much 
the  better.  All  hands  will  be  captured  then,  and  there  ought 
to  be  something  for  me  in  it  when  they  find  out  how  they 
would  have  be^n  swindled.  Guess  I  may  as  well  take  a  sleep. 
It  can’t  do  any  harm.” 

»  It  neemn  strange  that  the  messenger  boy  could  even  think 
fif  *l*&ping  under  such  circumstances,  but  333  wq3  voung  and 

pi  joky. 

*U  was  not  the  least  bit  aliald,  either,  and  he  had  not  been 


on  the  bed  more  than  a  few  minutes  when  he  actually  did  fall 
asleep. 

The  next  thing  he  knewr  he  was  awakened  by  a  light  hand 
being  pressed  against  his  forehead. 

333  started  up  and  saw'  Belle  standing  beside  him,  holding 
a  small  lamp  in  her  hand. 

“Don’t  do  this  thing,  333,”  she  whispered,  eagerly.  “Don’t 
lend  yourself  to  this  wicked  plot.” 

“Don’t  you  fear,”  replied  the  boy,  in  a  whisper.  “I’m  fly.” 

“I  believe  you,  hut  you  mean  to  expose  this  house  to  the 
police.  Isn’t  it  so?” 

333  wrns  silent. 

“You  do,”  continued  the  girl.  “I  know  it.  Don’t.  Escape 
w'hile  you  can.  I  would  have  been  here  before  if  I  had  dared 
to  come.  Follow  me,  and  I’ll  put  you  in  the  street  inside  of 
tw’o  minutes.  Do  it  for  my  sake,  333.” 

“Come  with  me,  and  I’ll  go,”  said  the  messenger,  earnestly. 
“You  are  too  good  to  be  here,  Miss  Belle.” 

“No,  it  is  impossible.  I  only  wish  I  dared.” 

“Then  you  won’t  go?” 

“I  cannot;  but  you  must.” 

“I  can’t  refuse  you,  but - ” 

“Too  late!  Too  late!”  breathed  the  girl,  suddenly, 

A  ring  wms  heard  at  the  doorbell,  and  at  the  same  instant 
there  wras  a  heavy  footstep  on  the  stairs. 

“I  can  do  nothing  for  you  now,”  whispered  Belle,  and  she 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  locking  the  door  behind  her. 

“I’m  in  for  it,”  thought  333,  and  he  dropped  back  upon  the 
bed  and  pretended  to  be  fa^t  asleep  w'hen  Garry  came  into 
the  room  and  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Get  up,  333!”  he  said.  “The  time  has  come.  Get  up  and 
be  ready  to  show  yourself  when  you  are  called.”  * 

“F«h  ready  now',”  replied  the  boy,  springing  off  the  bed. 

“That’s  the  talk!  Play  your  points  well,  boy,  and  I’m 
going  to  make  a  millionaire’s  heir  out  of  you  in  ten  minutes’ 
time,”  Garry  hastily  replied. 

There  was  something  in  these  words  which  aroused  strange 
thoughts  in  the  messenger  hoy’s  mind. 

Now  for  the  first  time  temptation  seized  him. 

“What  if  I  should  do  it?”  he  thought.  “It  would  he  a  fine 
thing  to  be  heir  to  a  million,  and,  after  all,  if  this  old  fellow 
wants  a  grandson  I’ll  be  a  good  one  to  him.  It  can’t  do  the 
man  any  harm.” 

What  had  become  of  333’s  conscience? 

Was  he  going  to  join  the  confidence  men  and  turn  fraud, 
too? 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

i 

MR.  SAWYER  TREATS  ALL  HANDS  TO  A  LITTLE  SURPRISE. 

There  was  a  wait  of  fully  ten  minutes. 

Garry  stood  at  the  door  listening. 

333  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  thinking  fast. 

Suddenly  a  door  was  heard  to  open  below  and  a  voice  called 
out: 

“Come!  ” 

“Now!”  said  Garry.  “Keep  cool,  boy.” 

The  temptation  had  passed. 

333  wras  determined  upon  his  course. 

They  went  downstairs,  and  w'hile  yet  in  the  hall  333  heard 
Mr.  Sawyer  talking  through  the  half-open  door. 

“I  can  sw'ear  to  the  boy,  mister,"  he  was  saying.  “He  was 
brought  to  our  town  down  in  Douislana  when  he  was  a  baby, 
and  he’s  grown  right  up  under  my  eye.  Yes,  sir,  he  had  the 
half  of  a  twenty-dollar  gold-piece  pierced  and  hung  around  his 
neck  when  I  first  saw  him.  I’ve  got  the  piece  down  Smith 
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now.  Never  thought  to  bring  it  up  with  me,  but  I  can  get  It. 
Well,  here  he  is  to  speak  for  himself.” 

"That  boy!”  cried  a  large,  portly  old  gentleman,  who  sprang 
up  as  Garry  and  the  messenger  entered.  “What  fraud  is  this 
you  .are  trying  to  play  on  me?  That’s  district  messenger  boy 
333!  ” 

It  was^Tr.  Danvers,  president  of  the  Twentieth  National 
Bank. 

Tom  and  Sawyer  stood  staring  almost  as  much  confused 
as  333  himself. 

“You’re  away  off,  Mr.  Danvers,”  said  the  former,  hastily. 
“This  boy  has  just  come  from  New  Orleans.  He  was  never  in 
New  York  before  to-day.  We  promised  you  we’d  get  the  boy 
and  we’ve  done  it.  He  stands  before  you.  Don’t  be  deceived 
by  any  fanciful  resemblance.  Look  at  the  mole  on  his  neck. 
Examine  him — question  him.  We’ve  got  the  papers  to  prove 
that  James  Mellen  sent  the  baby  to  New  Orleans  the  day  after 
It  was  stolen.  Sit  down,  my  dear  sir,  and  keep  cool.” 

Not  a  word  from  333  yet. 

“Speak,  young  man,”  said  the  baaker.  “Are  you  not  the  boy 
to  whom  I  paid  the  big  reward?  Aren’t  you  messenger 
No.  333?” 

“I  am!”  replied  our  hero,  in  a  low  voice,  “but,  all  the  same, 
I  think  I  may  be  the  boy  you  are  looking  for,  sir.” 

“And,  upon  my  word,  I  believe  you!”  cried  Mr.  Danvers, 
coming  forward  hastily.  “Stand  back  there,  all  three  of  you!” 
he  cried,  sternly,  as  Tom  took  a  quick  step  toward  333.  “WTiat 
your  lies  mean,  I  don’t  know',  but  I  do  know  that  I  see  my 
dear  daughter's  features  in  the  face  of  this  boy." 

“Go  slow%  old  man!”  said  Tom.  “We’ve  done  our  part  of 
this  job,  and  we  mean  to  be  paid  for  it,  too.” 

He  shot  a  meaning  look  at  Sawyer. 

Garry  edged  toward  the  door  and  closed  it. 

But  Mr.  Danvers  did  not  seem  to  understand  his  danger, 
for  he  paid  no  heed. 

“Boy.  what  is  your  name?  What  is  your  history?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Tell  me  all,  and  tell  me  truly.  Don’t  be  afraid.” 

“I  don’t  know-,  sir.  I’ve  nothing  to  tell,”  replied  333,  “but 
here  is  something  w'hich  I  have  always  had  by  me  ever  since 
I  can  remember." 

He  ran  his  hand  dowm  under  his  collar  and  pulled  up  an 
object  hung  around  his  neck  by  a  string. 

It  was  the  half  of  a  tw.entv-dollar  gold-piece. 

“Great  heaven!  is  it  so?”  cried  Mr.  Danvers,  turning  deathly 
pale.  Stop,  boy!  Don’t  show  it  to  me  yet.  Is  it — Is  it  marked 
with  the  letter  D?” 

“Yes,  sir,  It  is!”  cried  333. 

“Then  here  is  the  mate  to  it!”  said  the  banker,  taking  a 
similar  piece  from  his  pocket  marked  with  the  letter  R. 
“Reginald  Dewar,  you  are  my  daughter’s  son,  long  lost,  but 
now,  thank  heaven,  restored  to  me!  Shake  hands,  my  boy! 
Oh,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool  I  might  have  known  this  before!  ” 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Danvers  caught  333’s  hand  and  pressed  it 
warmly,  at  the  same  time  throwing  an  arm  about  his  neck. 

“Come!”  he  exclaimed.  “Let  us  leave  this  place!” 

“Not  much  you  don’t!”  cried  Garry,  backing  up  against  the 
door.  “This  is  all  right,  although  rather  unexpected,  but  you 
pay  your  bill  in  this  house  before  you  leave  it,  just  the  same.” 

“Don’t  you  pay  them  a  cent!”  cried  333.  “They  are  a  lot 
of  confidence  men  and  frauds!  ” 

Tt  was  foolish,  of  course,  but  then  333  was  rather  excited  at 
the  time.  , 

"You’re  right,  we  are,  and  we  mean  business!”  cried  Garry, 
whipping  out  a  revolver. 

“Our  price  w'as  $30,000,  old  man!  We  want  every  penny  of  it. 
You  sign  a  check  and  stay  here  till  wre  can  cash  it,  under¬ 
stand?” 

“Put  up  your  pistol  and  stand  aside,”  said  Mr.  Danvers, 


bravely.  “I  pay  nothing,  and  I  leave  the  house  with  this  boy 
right  now!  ” 

“No,  you  don’t!”  hissed  Tom,  springing  to  Garry’s  side. 

“Yes,  he  does!"  said  Sawyer,  coolly  drawing  two  revolvers 
and  planting  himself  beside  333. 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  a  detective!”  he  added,  coolly.  “You  are 
my  prisoners.  Resist  me  and  I  shall  shoot  you  like  the  couple 
of  curs  that  you  are! ” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  UNDERGROUND  PASSAGE. 

The  sudden  transformation  of  Mr.  Sawyer  into  a  full-fledged 
detective  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  every  one. 

Even  333,  shrewd  as  he  was,  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing. 

Tom  and  Garry  fell  back  aghast. 

“Now\  then,  don’t  make  no  muss  here,”  gasped  the  latter. 
“We  give  up.  Get  out  of  the  house,  the  whole  lot  of  you — 
that’s  all  I  ask  now.” 

“And  it’s  more  than  you’ll  get,"  replied  Mr.  Sawyer,  sternly. 
“The  first  one  of  you  who  attempts  to  leave  this  room  gets 
a  bullet.  I  am  Joe  Nedwell,  of  the  New  Orleans  secret  ser¬ 
vice.  You  green-goods  men  picked  up  the  wrong  dog  when 
you  opened  correspondence  with  me.” 

“That’s  right!”  cried  Mr.  Danvers.  “Don’t  let  them  go, 
officer.  I’ll  back  you  up  in  anything  you  do.  I  know  you  now'! 
You - ” 

“I  am  the  man  you  corresponded  with  a  year  ago,  sir,” 
broke  in  the  detective,  hurriedly.  “You  were  looking  for  this 
boy  then,  and  I  supplied  you  with  certain  information  about 
his  early  life  in  New'  Orleans.  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that 
you  have  found  the  right  boy,  but  you  must  understand  that 
these  men  knew'  nothing  about  him.  They  meant  to  palm  him 
off  upon  you  as  your  lost  grandson,  little  dreaming  that  he  w'as 
actually  the  boy  for  whom  you  had  searched  so  long.  Speak 
up,  there,  you  two,  or  one  of  you!  Isn’t  it  so?” 

He  flourished  his  revolvers  under  the  very  noses  of  Tom  and 
Garry. 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to  admit  it.  Yes,  it’s  just  as  he 
tells  it.”  growled  Garry.  “Say,  can’t  this  thing  be  fixed  up? 
I’ll  pay - ” 

“Not  me,”  broke  in  the  detective.  “I’m  not  to  be  bribed. 
333,  lend  me  a  hand  here.” 

x. 

“Yes,  sir!”  replied  the  messenger  boy,  promptly.  He  had 
been  silent  as  became  him,  under  the  circumstances,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  of  some  use  again. 

“Take  one  of  these  revolvers  and  keep  that  man  covered!” 
added  the  detective.  “Mr.  Danvers,  I’ll  trouble  you  to  do  the 
same  for  the  other.  Thank  you!  Now  I’ll  get  the  bracelets 
on  these  two  scoundrels.  We’ve  been  kind  of  slow'  to-night, 
333,  but  we  got  there  just  the  same.” 

It  was  all  up  with  Tom  and  Garry.  If  Curtis  had  been  on 
hand  to  help,  perhaps  they  might  have  been  able  to  turn  the 
tables,  but  neither  Curtis  nor  Belle  had  appeared,  and  Tom 
and  Garry  found  themselves  prisoners  a  moment  later. 

“Give  me  five  minutes  to  get  aw'av  with  them,  Mr.  Dan¬ 
vers,”  said  the  detective.  “You  are  an  old  man,  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure  in  New'  York.  There’s  no  sort  of  need  of  getting 
your  name  In  the  papers  or  bringing  your  private  affairs  before 
the  public.  Let  me  get  the  start  of  you,  and  then  go  out 
quietly  and  the  world  need  never  kftow'  what  happened  here 
to-night.  You  can  look  after  your  grandfather,  333." 

“You  bet  I  can!"  replied  the  messenger  boy.  "I  want  to 
know  more  about  this  before - ” 

"Before  you  accept  me,”  broke  in  Mr.  Danvers.  “So  you 
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s  ■  Reginald!  So  you  shall.  I  certainly  am  very  much 
c.  ’.  ccd  to  you  for  your  consideration,  Mr,  Nedwell.  1  do  want 
to  keep  this  quiet  if  possible.  Call  and  see  me  at  the  bank 
to-morrow.  I  shall  have  something  further  to  say  to  you 

then.*  , 

Joe  Nedwell  then  led  Tom  and  Garry  out  of  the  house. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  they  went  quietly  or  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  say. 

On  the  contrary,  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  twice 
tried  to  show  tight. 

But  their  remarks  do  not  concern  the  development  of  our 
story,  bo  we  omit  them. 

Joe  Nedwell  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
a  moment  laier  the  door  slammed  behind  the  two  scoundrels 
and  Mr.  Danvers  and  333  found  themselves  alone. 

“My  dear  boy!  My  daughter’s  son!”  cried  the  banker,  em¬ 
bracing  333  tenderly.  "Oh,  this  is  a  great  day  for  me  and  for 
you,  too!  Your  troubles  are  all  over  now.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward  you  are  under  my  protection.  Thank  heaven  for  the 
strange  fatality  which  brought  us  together  to-night!  ” 

“But  are  you  sure,  sir?”  asked  333.  “I  don’t  want  you  to 
make  any  mistake.  Remember,  I  know  actually  nothing  about 
myself,  and - ” 

“You  have  proved  your  identity,”  interrupted  Mr.  Danvers. 
“You  are  undoubtedly  the  boy  who  that  scoundrel,  James  Mel¬ 
lon,  had  stolen  so  that  he  could  usurp  your  place.  But  enough 
of  this.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  later.  Ah!  what  now? 
Good  heavens,  Reginald,  it  is  the  police!  They  are  about  to 
descend  upon  the  house.  I  wouldn’t  have  this  get  into  the 
papers  for  a  thousand  dollars!  What  shall  we  do?” 

“It’s  Danny  O'Neil!”  cried  333.  “I’m  very  much  afraid  that 
It’s  my  work.” 


A  patrol  wagon  had  come  dashing  up  to  the  door.  Out  of 
It  sprang  Danny  O’Neil  and  six  policemen.  Three  of  them  ran 
up  the  steps  and  the  bell  was  ringing  furiously,  all  of  which 
Mr.  Danvers  and  333  saw  from  behind  the  window-curtains. 

The  messenger  boy  thbught,  then,  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  having  a  friend  who  was  too  active  and  energetic, 
but  he  could  not  help  admiring  Danny’s  promptness,  just  the 
same. 

“I  think  I  can  fix  this,  sir,”  he  exclaimed.  “We  can  go  out 
by  the  other  house.  Follow  me.  There’s  a  girl  here  who  has 
been  very  kind  to  me.  I’d  like  to  protect  her,  but - ” 

“Later!  Later!”  interrupted  Mr.  Danvers.  “Any  one  who 
has  been  kind  to  you  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  but  don’t  stop 
now,  Reginald.  Let  us  keep  this  thing  out  of  the  papers  if 
we  possibly  can.  Lead  on.  I  am  in  your  hands.” 


The  bell  had  stopped  ringing  now,  and  the  police  were  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  door  as  if  they  meant  to  break  it  in,  which  they 
undoubtedly  did. 

333  slipped  downstairs  into  the  cellar,  Mr.  Danvers  following 
him.  They  met  no  one,  and  the  messenger  boy  found  on  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  his  way  into  the  secret  passage. 

He  struck  a  match  and  led  on  under  the  yard,  telling  Mr. 
Danvers  something  of  his  previous  experience  there  as  they 
hurried  along. 


“What  a  lot  of  scoundrels  they  are,  to  be  sure!”  exclaimed 
the  banker.  “They  richly  deserve  a  term  in  Sing  Sing,  and 
I  hope  they  may  get  it,  but  what  about  that  third  man  you 
mention,  Reginald?  Is  there  no  danger  to  us  from  him?” 

“I  hope  not.  I  declare,  I  never  thought  of  Curtis!”  ex¬ 
claimed  333,  in  dismay.  “I  suppose  you  haven’t  got  a  re¬ 
volver  about  you,  sir?” 


“No,  no!  I  never  carry  sSXA;  a  thing;  and  you?” 

“I  don't,  either.  I — there  s  the  match.  I’ll  have  to  light 

another  Wait  a  moment  better  have  a  light  before  we 
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“I  hear  somebody  In  front  of  us!”  whispered  Mr.  Danvers. 
“Be  quick  with  the  match!” 

“No  hurry!  Take  your  time!”  a  voice  spoke  out  of  the 
darkness.  “If  you  fellows  haven’t  got  a  revolver,  I  have.  I’ll 
take  care  of  you.” 

It.  was  Curtis!  The  match  flared  up  before  he  finished 
speaking. 

There  he  stood  right  in  their  path  with  a  rocked  revolver 
pointed  at  Mr.  Danvers’  head. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ESCAPE. 

“Don’t  shoot!  Don’t  shoot!”  cried  the  banker.  “Good 
heavens!  Put  that  thing  down!” 

“I’ll  ram  it  down  your  blamed  throat!”  sneered  Curtis, 
striding  toward  them.  “Get  in  ahead  there!  Get  in  with  you! 
This  game  isn’t  up  yet.  I’ll  attend  to  your  case,  333.” 

333’s  answer  was  rather  peculiar,  and  it  did  not  come  In 
words. 

As  Curtis  came  toward  him  he  lowered  his  head,  made  one 
quick  spring  and  butted  the  green-goods  man  in  the  stomach. 

Down  they  went  together. 

The  revolver  was  discharged  In  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Danvers  cried  out  in  terror. 

He  need  not  have  been  alarmed. 

333  was  quite  equal  to  the  situation. 

Up  he  sprang,  unharmed,  and  in  possession  of  the  revolver. 

“That’s  me,  Mr.  What’s-your-name!  ”  he  cried.  “I’ve  got 
the  big  end  of  the  stick  now.  Follow  us  if  you  dare!  Get  on, 
grandfather.  I’ll  guard  the  rear.” 

“Oh,  if  we  were  only  out  of  this!”  groaned  Mr.  Danvers. 
“But  it  is  worth  every  risk  to  hear  you  call  me  by  that  name, 
my  boy!  ” 

They  were  at  the  door  a  moment  later. 

As  for  Curtis,  he  scrambled  up  and,  shouting  out  some 
threatening  words,  ran  back  along  the  secret  passage. 

"The  cops  will  get  him  sure,  and  I  hope  they  do,"  said  333, 
trying  to  open  the  door. 

It  would  not  yield. 

To  his  disgust,  333  found  that  he  had  forgotten  the  working 
of  the  secret  spring. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  Mr.  Danvers  was  exclaiming,  when 
suddenly  the  door  flew  open  and  there  stood  Belle  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  her  hand. 

"The  police  have  captured  the  other  house.  I  know  all!" 
she  exclaimed.  “What  have  you  done  to  my  brother,  333?" 

“Nothing,”  replied  the  messenger  boy,  “but  if  he  had  not 
been  your  brother  I  should  certainly  have  given  him  a  taste 
of  his  own  medicine.  Is  the  way  clear?  We  are  going  out." 

“It  is  clear.  Go,  and  never  come  back  again!  ”  replied  Belle, 
greatly  agitated.  “Go  out  by  the  basement  door.” 

“Come  with  us!”  cried  333.  “Grandfather,  this  Is  the  young 
lady  I  spoke  of.  She  has  helped  me  more  than  once,  and - ” 

“Come  with  us,  my  dear.  Come!  Abandon  this  life  for¬ 
ever,"  pleaded  the  old  gentleman,  taking  the  girl's  arm  in  a 
kindly  way.  “You  cannot  help  your  brother,  but  he  can,  and 
will  bring  ruin  to  you.” 

Belle  burst  into  tears. 

“Oh,  my  brother!  How  can  I  leave  him?"  she  exclaimed. 
“I  have  stood  by  him  so  long — so  many  years!" 

“Come!  "  said  Mr.  Danvers,  kindly.  “Como  with  us!  I  shan’t 
forget  what  you  have  done  for  my  boy.  I’ll  put  you  In  a  post- 
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tlon  where  you  can  do  far  more  for  your  brother  than  you  can 
by  staying  here.” 

And,  Belle  yielding  at  last,  they  all  left  the  house  together. 
No  one  paid  any  attention  to  them  as  they  went  out  by  the 
basement  door. 

333  then  took  charge  and  hurried  them  over  to  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue,  where  they  boarded  the  elevated  cars. 

As  they  were  about  to  ascend  the  steps  the  police  patrol 
wagon  went  rattling  by. 

Danny  O'Neil  sat  in  the  seat  with  the  driver,  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  prisoner  in  the  wagon. 

To  the  messenger  boy’s  great  relief,  Danny  did  not  see  him, 
and  Belle  never  guessed  what  the  wagon  meant. 

As  they  rode  on  uptown  Mr.  Danvers  questioned  Belle  about 
her  past,  but  the  girl  was  very  reticent  and  he  could  not  get 
much  out  of  her. 

“Where  are  you  taking  me  to?”  she  asked.  “I  think  you  had 
better  let  me  go.” 

“You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  you  please,”  replied 
Mr.  Danvers.  “You  can  go  home  with  me  if  you  like,  and  I 

will  see  you  kindly  cared  for,  or - ” 

“Oh,  I  can’t!  I  can’t!”  broke  in  Belle.  “All  I  want  is  a 
chance  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Give  me  enough  to  pay  for 
a  night’s  lodging  and  I  will  leave  you  at  the  next  station.  It 
is  better  so.” 

333  joined  with  Mr.  Danvers  in  trying  to  persuade  her,  but 
it  was  of  no  use. 

At  the  next  station  Belle  left  the  train  with  $50  of  Mr. 
Danvers’  money  in  her  pocket,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  messenger  boy  saw  her  again. 

They  left  the  cars  at  Fiftieth  street  and  walked  over  to 
Fifth  avenue. 

333’s  heart  beat  fast. 

He  could  hardly  realize  the  god  fortune  which  had  befallen 

him. 

Mr.  Danvers  stopped  at  one  of  the  finest  mansions  on  the 
avenue,  and  mounting  the  steps,  opened  the  door  with  a  latch¬ 
key. 

“Do  I  leave  you  here?”  asked  333.  “I’ve  seen  you  safe  to 
your  house,  and  now - ” 

“Leave  me!  Never  again  must  you  leave  me,  my  dear  boy!  ” 
exclaimed  the  banker.  “Walk  right  in,  Reginald  Dewar! 
From  this  day  forth  this  is  your  home!  ” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MB.  BABCOCK  TRUES  A  BOU)  GAME. 

The  year  following^he  strange  events  of  the  last  few  chap¬ 
ters  passed  so  rapidly  that  333  could  scarcely  realize  the  lapse 
of  time. 

To  say  that  It  was  the  most  remarkable  year  of  our  hero’s 
life  hardly  expresses  It. 

It  was  a  year  of  wonderful  changes. 

It  transformed  Messenger  Boy  No.  833  Into  Mr.  Reginald 
Dewar,  the  recognized  heir  to  old  John  Danvers,  the  multi¬ 
millionaire,  and  It  was  all  done  so  quietly  that  very  few  knew 
how  It  came  about. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Wilkie  had  to  be  informed.  He  was  the  first 
to  congratulate  Reginald. 

“I  always  knew  you’d  turn  out  to  be  somebody,  my  boy,”  he 
said,  shaking  333’s  hand,  warmly.  “I’m  sure  I  rejoice  in  your  ! 
good  fortune.  You  were  always  faithful  In  your  work  and  you  ^ 


richly  deserve  it,  but  don’t  get  the  big  head,  and  don’t  forget 
your  old  friends.” 

There  was  little  danger  of  that.  Reginald  was  not  that  sort 
of  fellow  at  all. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  persuade  his  grand¬ 
father  to  take  Danny  O’Neil  into  the  bank  as  a  messenger,  at 
good  pay. 

He  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  force  his  old  chum 
into  a  higher  position  than  he  was  able  to  hold,  as  another 
might  have  done. 

Detective  Joe  Nedwell  landed  Tom  and  Garry  in  the  station- 
house  all  right,  but  Curtis  escaped. 

The  two  mysterious  houses  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
rented  to  other  parties. 

It  was  said  that  they  belonged  to  an  ex-alderman  who  was 
entirely  aware  of  the  character  of  his  tenants. 

Whether  this  was  true  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  certain  it 
is  the  captured  green-goods  men  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
bail  and  the  ex-alderman  was  the  man  who  went  on  their  bond. 

Detective  Joe  Nedwell,  with  a  thousand  dollars  of  Mr.  Dan¬ 
vers’  money  in  his  pocket,  went  back  to  New  Orleans,  expecting 
to  be  called  to  New  York  any  day  to  appear  against  the  cap¬ 
tured  green-goods  men,  but  he  never  was,  for  the  case  never 
came  to  trial. 

The  ex-alderman  was  supposed  to  have  paid  the  bail  bond 
when  Tom  and  Garry  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  Reginald — we  propose  to  drop  the  333 — had 
become  quite  at  home  in  the  great  house  on  the  avenue.  If  he 
felt  any  doubts  as  to  his  identity,  Mr.  Danvers  had  none,  for 
he  immediately  made  a  new  will  under  which  every  dollar  of 
his  wealth  was  bequeathed  to  his  grandson. 

The  next  thing  was  to  complete  the  boy’s  education. 

Mr.  Danvers  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  how  much  he 
knew  already,  thanks  to  the  night-school  and  the  boy’s  own 
diligence. 

Indeed,  Reginald  was  surprised  at  himself  when  he  finally 
brought  up  in  one  of  the  junior  classes  at  Columbia  College. 
From  that  time  forward  his  progress  was  most  rapid. 
None  of  his  fellow-students  ever  dreamed  that  the  hand¬ 
some,  stylish  fellow  whose  prospects  in  life  they  so  envied  had 
once  been  a  street  waif,  and  a  messenger  boy,  for  Reginald 
kept  his  own  council.  It  was  his  business  solely  what  his 
past  had  been. 

One  morning,  late  in  October,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
our  hero’s  lucky  day,  Mr.  Danvers  sent  for  Reginald  to  come  to 
his  room,  at  a  little  after  eight  o’clock. 

“Reg,”  he  said,  “I’m  not  feeling  well  this  morning.  I  wish 
you’d  take  these  papers  to  the  bank  and  tell  Mr.  Whitehouse 
that  I  shan’t  come  downtown  until  to-morrow.  If  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  send  me  in  return  tell  him  you’ll  call  for  it  at  four 
o’clock.  You’ll  have  to  get  off  from  college  early,  but  it  can’t 
be  helped.” 

Reginald  lost  no  time  in  attending  to  his  errand,  for  there 
were  important  classes  on  that  day,  and  he  did  not  like  to  miss 
them. 

Still  he  found  time  to  run  into  the  old  office  and  say  a  word 
to  Mr.  Wilkie,  who  was  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  always  was. 

“By  the  way,  333,”  said  the  manager — he  could  not  seem  to 
get  hold  of  the  new  name — “I  suppose  you  know  that  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Babcock,  failed  last  week.  A  miserable  business. 
He  is  utterly  ruined  and  a  lot  of  -  ^fortunate  people  have  been 
dragged  down  with  him.  That’ll,  e  way  it  goes  here  on  the 
Street.”  e  s 

Reginald  was  not  much  surpmev  .  Still  he  was  sorry,  for 
he  could  not  forget  the  broker’s ;  yovality  to  him  in  the  past. 

He  thought  a  good  deal  abou  the  old  acquaintance  during 
the  day,  and  when  he  went  do;  <e — j  the  bank  again  In  thj» 
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afternoon,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  he  dropped  around  at  the 
ofi\e  on  Now  street,  hoping  to  see  old  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  office  was  closed,  however,  and  the  Janitor  said  that 
Mr.  Bailey  did  not  come  there  any  more. 

Reginald  then  started  up  Broadway,  intending  to  take  the 
elevated  at  the  City  Hall,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  ran  right 
into  Mr  Bat  cock  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  street. 

Before  he  knew  it,  the  broker  had  him  by  the  arm. 

"Great  Scott!  Why,  is  it  you,  333?”  he  exclaimed.  “By 
gracious,  I’m  glad  to  see  you!  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  about 
my  trouble  It's  a  bad  affair,  but  there’s  hope  yet.  Get  in 
here  with  me.  I'm  going  right  uptown.  I  want  to  tell  you 
all  about  it.  I  always  thought  a  lot  of  you,  333.” 

Certain  it  was  that  he  thought  enough  of  his  former  mes¬ 
senger  boy  to  have  followed  him  all  the  way  from  Wall  Street, 
and  to  sneak  across  Broadway  and  come  in  ahead  of  him  so 
as  to  apparently  meet  the  boy  by  accident,  as  he  did. 

This,  of  course,  Reginald  could  not  know,  nor  did  he  know 
that  the  handsome  coupe  toward  which  the  ruined  broker  now 
drew  him  in  a  friendly  fashion  had  kept  behind  him  all  the 
way  from  the  bank. 

“I  can’t  go  with  you,  Mr.  Babcock,”  said  Reginald.  “I’m 
in  a  great  hurry.  You  know  I’m  not  on  the  force  now, 
and - " 

“Oh,  I  know  all  about  your  good  luck,”  broke  in  Mr.  Babcock, 
who  had  evidently  been  drinking.  “You  struck  it  rich.  You 
turned  out  to  be  old  Danvers’  grandson,  and  I’m  blame  glad 
of  it.  Get  in!  Get  in!  I’ll  leave  you  at  the  elevated  when¬ 
ever  you  say,  if  you  are  bound  uptown.” 

Reginald  did  not  like  to  refuse,  so  he  yielded,  and  they 
drove  off  up  Broadway,  Mr.  Babcock  rattling  on  about  his 
troubles  as"  they  rode  along. 

“Remember  that  thousand  dollars  I  gave  you,  333?”  he  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed,  when  they  were  up  somewhere  around  Grand  j 
street. 

“Indeed  I  do,  sir,”  replied  Reginald,  guessing  what  was 
coming  next. 

“Of  course  I  meant  it  as  a  gift,”  continued  the  broker,  “and 
I  wouldn’t  have  you  think  otherwise,  but  if  you  could  persuade 
your  grandfather  to  cash  my  note  for  that  amount  it  would 
help  me  on  my  feet  again.  Only  as  a  loan,  mind  you.  I’ll 
pay  it  back  inside  of  a  month.” 

“You  can  consider  it  done,”  replied  Reginald,  promptly. 

•  “I’ve  got  that  much  money  myself.  I  don’t  have  to  bother 
Mr.  Danvers  at  all.” 

“I’m^  sure  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  333,”  said  the 
broker,  in  a  confused  way,  just  as  though  he  had  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  refused.  “It  will  help  me  very  much,  and — by 
Jove!  look  there!  Don’t  you  remember  that  fellow?  Yes, 
you  surely  do!” 

He  put  his  arm  around  Reginald's  neck  and  pointed  excitedly 
to  the  sidewalk. 

Of  course,  the  boy  looked.  Who  would  not  have  done  so? 

Instantly  Mr.  Babcock  drew  his  arm  tight  about  Reginald’s 
throat  and  forced  him  back  against  the  cushions. 

"No  thousand  dollars  will  satisfy  me,  333!  ”  he  hissed,  thrust¬ 
ing  a  small  bottle  into  the  boy’s  mouth  and  turning  its  con¬ 
tents  down  his  throat.  “I’m  out  for  bigger  game  than  that!  ” 

“Knockout  drops!”  thought  Reginald,  as  he  struggled  to 
free  himself  from  the  broker’s  grasp. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THAT  DASTARDLY  PLOT. 

It  was  no  use.  Struggle  against  It  as  he  would,  Reginald’s 

brain  yielded  to  the  deadly  drug. 

Mr  Babcock  held  him  firmly  a  prisoner  until  he  was  entirely 
.ir.,/.rJf.,  lLui  then  laid  him  back  against  the  seat,  pulled 


down  the  curtain  at  the  windows  of  the  coupe  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

“It’s  a  blame  shame!”  he  muttered,  looking  at  the  boy. 
“Upon  my  word,  it  is  a  blame  shame  to  have  to  do  it.  If  ever 
there  was  a  good,  honest  fellow  it  is  333.” 

He  pulled  his  mustache  nervously. 

Was  he  thinking  of  the  night  when  333  saved  him  from  the 
deadly  knockout  drops? 

Perhaps.  If  net  he  certainly  ought  to  have  done  so. 

But  dissipation  and  reckless  stock  gambling  had  done  its 
work. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  no  longer  the  same  man  as  formerly. 

Shrewd  and  sharp  always,  his  shrewdness  was  now  being 
used  for  evil  purposes;  still  he  had  a  kind  heart  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  all  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  dowmrlght  sorry 
for  his  old  friend,  the  messenger  boy,  when  he  saw  him  lying 
there  so  white  and  still. 

“Great  heavens!  I  hope  I  haven’t  given  him  too  big  a  dose,” 
he  said,  half  aloud.  “I  really  believe  I  should  want  to  take  a 
finishing  dose  myself  if  I  thought  I’d  finished  333.  Poor  little 
chap!  How  willing  he  was  to  give  me  the  thousand  dollars, 
for,  of  course,  he  is  sharp  enough  never  to  expect  to  get  it 
back  again.  It  is  really  a  shame  that  I  had  to  do  it.  Guess 
I’d  better  give  him  a  few'  drops  of  the  antidote  and  be  on  the 
safe  side.” 

He  took  another  bottle  out  of  his  pocket  and  forced  a  small 
portion  of  its  contents  between  Reginald’s  set  lips. 

The  boy  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  just  lay  there  quite 
motionless  and  breathing  heavily. 

The  expression  of  his  face  seemed  to  disturb  Mr.  Babcock 
greatly.  The  broker’s  conscience  was  reproaching  him. 

He  took  out  a  silk  handkerchief  and  threw  it  over  the  head 
;  of  his  victim. 

I 

Then  it  wras  a  drink  from  a  handsome  silver-mounted 
“pocket  pistol”  and  a  fresh  cigar  lighted  and  the  couple  drove 
on,  stopping  at  last  in  front  of  a  noted  sporting  man’s  hotel 
on  Fourth  avenue. 

The  driver  pulled  up  at  the  curb,  but  Mr.  Babcock  did  not 
get  out. 

He  raised  the  curtain  slightly  and  sat  waiting. 

In  a  few  moments  a  man  wearing  a  slouch  hat  and  a  heavy 
beard  came  hurriedly  out  of  the  hotel  and  approached  the 
couple. 

The  door  w?as  thrown  open  and  he  sprang  in  without  a  word. 

Then  they  went  flying  uptowm  again. 

Was  Reginald  about  to  have  another  of  his  old-time  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  style  he  used  to  have  in  the  days  when  he  was 
a  messenger  boy? 

It  certainly  looked  very  much  that  way. 

“Well,  Babcock,  so  you  managed  to  get  him,”  remarked 
the  man,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  raised  the  handkerchief  for 
an  instant  and  looked  at  the  face  beneath  it. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  broker,  shortly. 

“Have  any  trouble?” 

“None  at  all,  because  he  trusted  me.  You  couldn’t  have  done 

i 

it.  That  boy  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  1  wish  to  heaven  it  was 
anybody  else  who  stood  between  us  and  success,  Mellon. 
I  confess  I  don’t  like  my  part  of  this  job.” 

“Hush!  Don’t  call  me  by  that  name.  Suppose  he  was  to 
hear?” 

“No  danger.  He’s  thoroughly  knocked  out.  Go  on  with  your 
talk.  What’s  to  be  done?” 

“What’s  to  be  done?  Why,  the  boy  is  to  be  removed  from 
ray  path  and  I’m  to  pay  for  It.  You  are  to  stand  by  me  and  I’m 
to  put  you  on  your  feet  again,  financially,  as  soon  as  I  come 
Into  my  uncle’s  money.  I  thought  I  had  made  it  all  plain.” 

Mr.  Babcock  puffed  away  at  his  cigar  and  did  not  reply. 
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Was  this  really  Reginald’s  cousin,  James  Mellen,  the  default¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Twentieth  National  Bank? 

It  was  no  one  else. 

Here  was  Reginald's  deadly  enemy  come  to  life  again. 

This  was  the  man  who  had  stolen  him  in  infancy. 

During  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Mr.  Babcock  had  known 
Mellen  well. 

Now,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  had  fallen  in  with  him  again. 

it  all  looked  very  black  for  the  broker’s  old  messenger  boy. 
No.  333. 

"You  don’t  make  any  answer, "  replied  Mellen.  “If  you 
don’t  fully  understand  I  had  better  go  over  the  ground  again. 
If  this  boy  dies  and  John  Danvers  dies  his  will,  as  it  now 
stands,  becomes  worthless  and  I  am  the  legal  heir  to  his  mil¬ 
lions.  Is  it  a  stake  worth  working  for  or  isn’t  it?  I  say  it  is.” 

“I  suppose  it  is,"  growled  Babcock.  “But  where  do  I  come 
in  on  all  this?” 

“You  act  for  me  from  the  moment  my  uncle  dies.  It  may 
take  a  year  to  fix  it  so  that  I  can  appear  openly  in  New  York 
with  safety.  You  will  have  to  compromise  with  the  bank  peo¬ 
ple  and  make  them  agree  not  to  prosecute.  They’ll  do  it  when 
they  know  that  I  am  John  Danvers’  heir.  The  money  I  took  is 
to  be  repaid  in  full  just  as  soon  as  I  come  into  my  own.” 

“A  great  scheme,”  said  Mr.  Babcock,  still  puffing  away,  “but 
suppose  Mr.  Danvers  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  live  a 
while  longer,  in  spite  of  his  age?” 

“He  won’t,”  replied  Mellen,  coolly.  “He’s  in  the  act  of  dying 
»ow\  ” 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  under  the  handkerchief. 

Mellen  snatched  it  off  the  boy’s  face  with  a  smothered  im¬ 
precation. 

Reginald  looked  just  the  same,  however. 

His  eyes  were  closed,  his  lips  had  fallen  apart  and  he  was 
breathing  heavily. 

“I’d  stick  a  knife  into  him  right  now  if  I  thought  he  was 
shamming!”  hissed  Mellen.  “But  I  guess  he’s  not.” 

“I’ll  vouch  for  it  he’s  not,”  replied  Babcock.  “He  got  a  full 
dose  of  the  best  knockout  drops  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 
He’s  good  for  an  hour  yet.  Explain  what  you  mean.” 

“Why,  I  mean  just  this:  There  is  a  new  man  servant  in 
John  Danvers’  house;  that  man  is  his  personal  attendant, 
valet  if  you  have  a  mind  to  call  him  so.  Yesterday  my  uncle 
was  ailing.  To-day  he  is  downright  sick.  To-morrow  I  look 
for  him  to  be  worse.  By  this  day  week  I  expect - ” 

“Well?  Why  do  you  pause?” 

“I  was  going  to  add  his  funeral;  but  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  not  to  say  too  much.” 

“I  understand  you.  What’s  my  price?” 

“Must  I  name  it?” 

“You  must.” 

“One  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

“No.” 

“Would  you  bleed  me  for  more?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Am  I  to  name  the  price?” 

“Yea.” 


“Half  a  million.” 

“I  expected  it.  Well,  I’ll  give  it.  On  the  day  I  come  into 
John  Danvers’  fortune  half  a  million  is  yours,  but  it  can’t  be 
dene  in  writing  now.” 

“I  suppose  not.  I  wish  it  could.  Is  this  where  we  stop?” 

“It  is.  Now  to  get  the  boy  out.  This  is  his  last  day  on 
earth.  To-night  his  dead  body  goes  into  the  river,  and  don’t 
you  trouble  yourself  with  any  idea  that  it  will  ever  come  to 
the  surface.  Out  with  you.  I’ll  attend  to  the  rest.” 

The  coupe  had  stopped  in  front  of  a  small  house  far  over 
on  the  West  Side;  the  street  we  do  not  care  to  name. 

Mr.  Babcock  got  out  hastily. 

There  were  few  people  in  sight.  The  neighborhood  was 
given  up  to  factories  and  lumber  yards.  In  fact,  this  house 
was  the  only  dwelling  in  the  block. 

“Go  right  in  the  basement  way.  I’ll  follow  with  the  boy,” 
^aid  Mellen. 

Mr.  Babcock  vanished  and  the  villain  deliberately  lifted 
Reginald  out  of  the  coupe. 

It  was  a  bold  game  to  play  in  broad  daylight,  but  Mellen  was 
a  man  of  wide  experience.  He  knew  that  it  is  the  bold  game 
that  succeeds. 

Once  he  had  our  hero  on  the  sidewalk  he  threw  his  arms 
around  him  tightly  and,  holding  him  up,  dragged  him  through 
the  gate  and  into  the  area. 

Evidently  the  man  on  the  box  understood  his  business,  for  he 
instantly  drove  off. 

Perhaps  if  Reginald  had  been  able  to  get  a  look  at  him  then 
he  could  have  recognized  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  “Curtis,” 
alias  “Oliver,"  for  it  was  certainly  no  one  else. 

But  he  never  raised  his  head  nor  opened  his  eyes. 

The  gate  slammed  behind  him,  he  was  dragged  down  into  the 
area  and  through  the  basement  door. 

“Now  we’ve  got  him!"  chuckled  Mellen,  letting  the  boy  fall 
upon  the  hall  floor.  "Shut  the  door,  Babcock,  and  be  sure  that 
you  lock  it.  The  game  is  in  our  hands.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BELLE  TO  THE  FRONT  ONCE  MORE. 

Mr.  Babcock  lost  no  time  in  locking  the  door,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  accomplished  ho  assisted  James  Mellen  to  carry  the 
messenger  boy  upstairs  and  into  a  small  hall  bedroom,  where 
he  was  thrown  down  upon  a  dirty  bed. 

“Here’s  where  he  sees  his  finish,"  declared  Mellen.  “Regi¬ 
nald  Dewar,  my  dearly  beloved  cousin,  you  will  never  leave 
this  room  alive.”  .  » 

“Can’t  it  be  fixed  otherwise?"  tasked  Mr.  Babcock,  with  a 
shudder.  “I  think  I  could  arrange  it  to  have  the  boy  shipped 
off  to  Australia  or  some  othir  poi^u.  If  he  ever  turned  up> 
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again  wo  would  simply  have  to  deny  that  we  ever  saw  him 
before  and  to  treat  him  as  an  impostor.  It  is  easily  done.” 

No.  no.  Not  on  your  life!  We  must  take  no  such  chances. 
Lea\e  him  alone.  He  will  die  a  painless  death.  See  that  tube 
projecting  out  of  the  wall  there?” 

I  do!"  shuddered  the  broker.  “Well?" 

N\eH.  it  is  connected  with  the  gas  meter — that's  all." 

“And  you  propose  to  turn  on  the  gas?" 

”1  do.  Come  cn.  This  room  is  gas  tight.  Inside  of  twenty 
minutes  that  boy  will  cease  to  live." 

"I  wish  it  could  be  done  otherwise,”  shuddered  Babcock. 

They  withdrew  then  and  the  door  was  closed  and  locked. 

Reginald  lay  still  on  the  bed. 

Mr.  Babcock’s  antidote  had  not  revived  him;  his  life  was 
^  now  hanSinS  by  a  thread,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  boy  had 
heaid  e\ei>  woid  of  the  wicked  plot  which  had  been  discussed 
in  his  presence. 

The  antidote  had  done  just  that  for  him  and  no  more. 

It  had  restored  the  messenger  boy’s  senses,  but  it  had  given 
him  no  control  whatever  over  his  limbs. 

0 

And  this  made  the  situation  even  more  terrible. 

Reginald  had  heard  every  word. 

He  was  entirely  aware  of  Mr.  Danvers’  danger  as  well 
as  his  own. 


"But  if  you  can  get  me  out  of  this  house  I’d  do  anything  for 
you  that  you  may  ask.  Anything!  Do  you  hear?” 

“333,  1  want  no  reward  if  I  can  save  you,"  replied  Belle, 
almost  steinlj,  but  what  can  I  do?  This  window  is  securely 
nailed,  the  door  is  fastened  on  the  outside.  The  handkerchief 
which  1  have  stuffed  in  the  gaspipe  may  keep  us  alive  for 
awhile,  but  it  cannot  be  for  long;  to  me  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  we  should  have  to  die  together,  unless  you  can  get  off 
that  bed  and  lend  me  a  helping  hand.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  a  key  was  heard  grat¬ 
ing  in  the  lock. 

We  are  lost!  ”  gasped  Belle,  wringing  her  hands  in  agony. 

“It  is  Mr.  Mellen.  He  is  coming  to  see  why  the  gas  will  not 
work.” 

Once  more  Reginald  made  a  mighty  effort  to  spring  up  from 
the  bed,  but  once  more  he  failed. 

If  he  kills  you  he  must  kill  me  first!”  cried  Belle,  throwing 
herseli  in  front  of  the  boy  as  the  door  went  flying  back. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


For  himself  he  scarcely  thought,  but  it  drove  him  almost 
mad  to  think  of  his  grandfather  being  slowly  poisoned  by  the 
man,  John  Cook,  who  had  been  engaged  through  an  advertise¬ 
ment  a  month  before. 

From  the  first  Reginald  had  distrusted  this  fellow. 

He  knew  now  how  well  founded  this  distrust  was,  but  what 

could  he  do? 

In  vain  he  struggled  and  tried  to  throw  off  the  force  of  the 
drug. 

He  could  do  nothing,  however.  He  could  not  even  open  his 
eyes,  and  he  tried  to  do  so  with  all  the  force  of  his  will,  for 
something  new  had  happened  now. 

There  Was  somebody  moving  about  the  room. 

He  could  hear  distinctly.  There  was  certainly  some  one 
near  him  and  yet  he  knew  that  the  door  had  been  locked. 

Reginald  made  one  more  mighty  effort  and  succeeded. 

His  eyes  opened.  Daylight  came  through  the  cracks  of  the 
blinds  and  he  could  distinctly  see  a  woman  standing  over  by 
the  wall. 

She  was  stuffing  her  pocket  handkerchief  into  the  opening  of 
the  projecting  tube. 

“Belle!”  gasped  Reginald. 

The  girl  turned  on  him  with  a  startled  cry. 

“333!”  she  breathed.  “Thank  heaven!  He  has  not  killed 
you,  then!  Quick!  Up!  Escape  from  this  house  while  there 
is  yet  time!  They  have  turned  the  gas  on  already,  but  they 
never  guessed  that  T  saw  them  coming  and  hid  under  the  bed 
to  save  you.  Oh,  why  don't  you  get  up?  Why  don't  you  do 
as  I  say?" 

It  was  Belle  Brown  and  no  one  else. 

*  Most  fortunate  was  it  for  Reginald  that  she  had  not  aban- 
I  dor<>d  her  brother  a  year  before,  as  he  urged  her  to  do. 

“I  can't  get  up!  I  can't  move  an  inch!”  gasped  the  boy. 


CONCLUSION. 

“333!  Oh,  333!” 

It  was  Mr.  Babcock  and  not  James  Mellen  who  came  stum¬ 
bling  into  the  room. 

The  broker  was  pretty  drunk  now  and  he  called  out  to  Regi¬ 
nald  as  the  door  flew  open,  but  he  started  back  when  he  saw 
Belle. 

“Who  the  mischief  are  you?"  he  gasped. 

A  fiiend  to  this  poor  boy,”  replied  the  girl,  firmly.  “Don’t 
dare  to  touch  him!  I’m  desperate!  This  crime  shall  not  be 
committed  while  I  live.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Babcock,  have  mercy  on  me!”  said  Reginald, 
faintly.  “I  stood  your  friend  when - ” 

\es,  and  I’m  going  to  stand  yours  now,”  broke  in  the 
broker,  thickly.  “That’s  why  I'm  here,  333.  I  couldn’t  bring 
myself  to  do  it.  That  cousin  of  yours  has  gone  out  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Now  is  our  time.  Drink  this.  It  will  put  you  on  your 
feet.  No,  no,  girl.  Don’t  you  touch  it.  This  is  for  333.” 

He  produced  the  little  bottle  and  handed  it  to  Reginald, 
pushing  Belle’s  hand  awray. 

Ho  shan  t  drink  it!  He  shan't!  You  are  trying  to  poison 
him!”  she  cried. 

But  Babcock  was  too  much  for  her. 

Catching  her  by  the  throat  he  threw  her  roughly  to  one  side. 

"It’s  only  the  antidote,  you  fool!  ”  he  hissed.  “Who  are  you. 
anyhow?  How*  did  you  come  here?  Drink  it,  333  ” 

Reginald  still  had  sufficient  confidence  in  Mr.  Babcock  to 
comply. 

He  took  the  bottle  and  drank  off  its  contents. 

The  effect,  was  immediate. 

fn  an  inslant  the  boy's  strength  returned  to  him  and  he 
sprang  off  the  bed. 
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“Thank  heaven!”  gasped  Belle.  “Oh,  sir,  I  have  wronged 
you.  This  boy  is  my  only  friend  and - ” 

“And  so  is  he  mine,”  broke  in  the  broker.  “I  suppose  you 
are  Jack  Brown’s  sister,  but  I  don’t  care  who  you  are.  Come,  | 
333.” 

“Not  without  Eelle!  ”  cried  the  messenger  boy.  “You  won’t! 
refuse  me  this  time.  You  will  go  with  me?” 

“I  must.  My  brother  will  kill  me  for  this,”  replied  Belle, 
sadly.  “I  give  him  up  at  last.  I’m  in  your  hands,  333.” 

“And  I’m  going,  too,”  said  Babcock.  “I  may  be  a  drunkard, 
but  I’m  no  murderer.  You  don’t  know  what  you  have  es¬ 
caped,  333,  but  I  just  couldn’t  do  it.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  me  let  it  be  as  kindly  as  you  can.” 

He  led  the  way  out  of  the  house  and  hurried  them  around  ! 
into  Eleventh  avenue.  The  spot  where  he  left  them  was  the 
Identical  place  where  Belle  had  met  them  in  the  cab  that 
memorable  night,  now  more  than  two  years  before. 

“Coodhy,  333,”  he  said.  "I  am  going  to  leave  New  York 
to-day.  You  will  never  see  me  again.  As  I  said  before,  try  to 
think  as  kindly  of  me  as  you  can.” 

He  offered  Reginald  his  hand  and  the  boy  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  it. 

A  moment  more  and  he  was  gone,  but  Belle  did  not  leave 
Reginald  until  they  reached  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street. 

“Here  is  an  address  where  I  can  be  heard  from,”  she  said, 
handing  him  a  scrap  of  paper  with  a  number  scrawled  upon 
It.  “Let  me  know'  how  it  all  ends.” 

Reginald  promised  and  she  left  him. 

Instead  of  going  directly  home  the  boy  hurried  to  the  police 
station  in  which  precinct  Mr.  Danvers’  house  was  situated. 

Here,  as  it  happened,  he  was  well  known,  having  often  taken 
messages  there  in  former  years. 

From  the  station  he  wrent  to  the  house  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Opening  the  door  with  his  latch-key,  he  flew  upstairs  two 
steps  at  a  time  to  his  grandfather’s  room. 

Without  stopping  to  knock  he  burst  into  the  room  just  in 
time  to  see  the  man  Cook  in  the  act  of  handing  Mr.  Danvers  a 
glass  of  wine. 

“Why,  Reg!  What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  as  Reginald  snatched  the  glass  away  from  the  treacher¬ 
ous  valet. 

“The  matter  is  that  this  wretch  is  trying  to  poison  you!” 
cried  Reginald. 

Before  he  could  utter  another  word.  Cook  sprang  out  of  the 
room  and  went  dashing  down  the  stairs. 

“Stop  him!  Whose  work  is  this?”  gasped  the  million¬ 
aire. 

“James  Mellen’s  work!”  cried  Reginald.  “He  can’t  get  out, 
grandfather.  The  police  are  at  the  door.  Thank  heaven  I  was 
in  time  to  save  you  from  this  dose,  w'hich  might  have  laid  you 
In  your  grave.” 

And  out  of  the  room  Reginald  went  dashing. 

When  he  gained  the  lower  hall  there  was  Cook  struggling  in 
the  hands  of  two  policemen. 

“Hold  him!  That’s  the  scoundrel!”  cried  Reginald.  “I 

charge  him  with  attempted  murder.  Don’t  let  him  escape. 


He  need  not  have  spoken,  for  his  old  acquaintance,  the  ser¬ 
geant  from  the  station,  came  in  through  the  door  just  then. 

Escape  for  the  prisoner  was  impossible,  and  with  his  arrest 
the  troubles  of  our  hero  came  to  an  end. 

The  wine,  upon  being  analyzed,  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  arsenic. 

Later  the  man  Cook  confessed  that  he  had  been  hired  by 
James  Mellen  to  take  the  situation  and  poison  Mr.  Danvers. 

This  confession  came  after  Mellen’s  arrest. 

There  was  no  trial,  however.  Mr.  Danvers  did  not  press 
the  charge  and  later  Mellen  went  to  Sing  Sing  on  the  old 
charge  of  embezzlement  from  the  Twentieth  National  Bank. 

From  that  day  forward  Mr.  Babcock  was  never  heard  of.  It 
is  believed  by  many  of  his  former  friends  that  he  went  to 
South  America. 

Belle  Brown  was  liberally  provided  for  by  Mr.  Danvers,  who 
speedily  recovered  his  health. 

The  old  banker  settled  a  sum  of  money  upon  the  deserving 
girl  and  aided  her  to  go  to  the  far  West,  where  she  is  now 
living,  earnest  in  her  work  as  a  hospital  nurse. 

What  became  of  her  brother,  Jack  Brown,  alias  "Curtis,” 
alias  “Oliver,”  was  never  known. 

Just  one  year  ago  Mr.  Danvers  died  and  to-day  Reginald 
Dewar  is  one  of  New  York’s  rising  millionaires. 

Reginald  could  have  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  president 
of  the  bank  if  he  had  chosen,  for  he  owns  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  stock  of  that  flourishing  financial  institution. 

Probably  he  will  do  so  later,  but  at  present  he  is  serving  as 
a  clerk  there,  learning  the  business,  which  he  proposes  to  mas¬ 
ter  in  every  part. 

“And  he’ll  do  it,”  declares  Mr.  Wilkie.  “Just  wait  and  see. 
I  predict  that  inside  of  five  years  all  New  York  will  recognize 
the  ability  of  that  boy.” 

We  echo  the  prediction. 

Reginald  is  a  worker,  and  when  he  takes  the  presidency  of 
the  Twentieth  National  he  will  be  able  to  fill  the  bill  and  Mr. 
Wilkie  will  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  old  favorite, 
Messenger  Boy  No.  333. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “JOE  JECKEL,  THE 
PRINCE  OF  FIREMEN.”  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 
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ROBBING  A  TRAIN. 


By  Kit  Clyde. 


The  times  were  not  particularly  hard,  and  if  they  had 
ecU  tnar  wou^  have  been  no  excuse  for  stopping  a  train 
and  robbing  the  passengers.  It  was  on  the  Bamby  and 
|  Planet  City  Road. 

Sn) der  was  firing  with  me  at  the  time,  and  he  was  as 
bra  re  and  good  a  fellow  as  ever  opened  or  shut  a  furnace 
door.  He  is  gone  now,  poor  fellow— killed  in  a  collision 
a  \  ear  after  the  incident  I  am  about  to  describe. 

We  were  going  over  the  plain  between  Clyde  and  Laud- 
>erg.  Ii  was  darker  than  seven  stacks  of  black  cats.  I  was 
running  the  night  express,  and  making  my  best  time,  when 
I  discovered  a  red  light  ahead,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
track  on  which  the  train  was  moving. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  rain  in  the  evening,  and  I 
concluded  that  the  roadmen  had  found  a  washout.  I  was 
net  anxious  to  drive  my  machine  into  a  gully,  and  thus 
wreck  my  train,  and  I  crowded  in  the  throttle  and  whistled 
to  put  on  the  brakes. 

^  The  engine  came  to  a  full  stop  only  a  few  feet  from 
tne  red  lantern,  which  had  been  vigorously  swung  as  I 
came  nearer  to  it. 

Its  motion  assured  me  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  and 
that  I  should  be  informed  at  once  of  the  reason  for  stop¬ 
ping  tiie  train.  As  soon  as  the  man  saw  that  the  train 
was  breaking  up,  he  began  to  move  toward  the  engine;  and 
by  the  time  it  stopped  he  was  abreast  of  the  cab. 

“Whats  the  trouble."”  I  called  to  the  man. 

The  headlight  of  the  locomotive  had  shone  full  upon 
him  as  he  came  to  the  spot,  but  I  failed  to  recognize  him. 

I  had  no  more  than  called  to  him  when  I  saw  another 
man  come  out  from  behind  a  clump  of  bushes. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  called  again. 

“Matter  enough,”  replied  the  one  with  the  red  lantern, 
as  he  leaped  upon  the  footboard,  followed  by  the  other. 

■  “Is  the  road  washed  out?”  I  asked,  trying  to  make  out 
who  the  man  was. 

“No,  but  this  train  will  be,”  answered  the  man,  point¬ 
ing  a  revolver  at  my  head.  “If  you  move  you  are  a  dead 


man ! 


t” 


The  second  ruffian  placed  himself  in  the  same  attitude 
toward  Snyder.  Both  of  them  looked  as  though  they 
meant  business;  and  I  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  injunction  put  upon  my  movements. 

“All  right;  but  what  does  this  mean?”  I  inquired, 
amazed  at  the  temerity  of  the  act. 

“Oh,  nothing  in  particular,”  answered  the  robber  lightly. 
“Only  a  few  good  fellows  of  our  party  are  going  through 
the  train  to  see  if  the  passengers  have  any  more  money  and 
otutr  valuables  than  they  want.” 

“Is  that  all?”  I  added,  rather  amused,  in  spite  of  the 
perils  of  the  situation,  at  the  easy  assurance  of  the  fellow. 

“ri  hat’s  all;  and  we  mean  to  do  the  thing  in  a  gentle- 
xnaniy  manner.  We  are  all  well  armed,  and  any  resistance 
Would  be  folly,  as  you  will  see  for  yourself,”  continued 
the  robber. 

“You  are  right,”  I  answered.  “There  is  no  getting 

axfccU  Agauut  the  argument  you  hold  in  your  hand.” 


It  ou  aie  a  sensible  fellow,  engineer.  Now,  fireman, 
1  Maut  you  to  unshackle  the  tender  from  the  cars,”  he 
added,  turning  to  Snyder. 

He  directed  his  companion  to  go  with  Snyder,  and  to 
put  a  bullet  through  his  head  if  he  attempted  to  escape 
j  or  to  disobey  the  order.  The  fireman  passed  over  the 
l  wood,  closely  followed  by  the  second  robber,  to  the  rear 

of  the  tender,  where  a  chain  reached  down  to  the  shackle- 
pin. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  can  get  that  pin  out,  Snyder,”  I 
interposed. 

Whats  the  reason  he  can’t?”  demanded  the  first  rob¬ 
ber,  who  still  pointed  his  pistol  at  me. 

1  en  men  couldn't  pull  it  out.  The  engine  is  pullin0, 
on  the  train.” 

I  did  not  know  how  this  was,  but  I  wanted  to  get  an 
anchor  out  to.  windward.  I  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  ha\ing  a  train  plundered  while  I  was  on  the  engine,  if 
there  was  any  way  to  avoid  it.  I  could  not  see  why  the 
rascals  wished  to  detach  the  engine  from  the  cars,  and  I 
hoped  my  objection  would  assist  in  developing  the  plans 
of  the  robbers.  1 

Can  t  you  ease  it  off  ?”  asked  the  gentlemanly  ruffian, 
who  saw  the  point  of  my  objection. 

I  can  t  with  that  pistol  at  my  head.  You  were  kind 
enough  to  say  that  if  I  stirred  I  should  be  a  dead  man,  and 
I  am  not  anxious  to  change  my  condition  at  present  ” 

I  replied. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  for  action  had  come. 
Snyder  was  by  this  time  at  the  rear  of  the  tender  with  the 
second  robber,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  handle  the  one  on  the 
footboard.  All  I  wanted  was  to  have  him  lower  the 
revolver  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  get  hold  of  his 
throat. 

“If  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  to  do  I  will  let  vou 
do  it,”  he  replied. 

“I  can’t  do  it  alone,”  I  objected. 

“Why  not?” 

“If  I  start  the  locomotive  back  with’  the  brake  on, 
something  will  snap.” 

“Let  off  the  brake  first,  then.” 

“Then  the  engine  will  crowd  back  on  the  pin  the  other 
way,  and  you  can’t  start  it  any  better  than  you  can  now,” 

I  explained,  but  I  had  no  faith  in  the  logic  I  used. 

How  can  it  be  done,  then  ?”  asked  the  perplexed 
robber. 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  unshackle  the  train?”  I  boldly 
inquired. 

“After  we  have  unloaded  the  passengers  we  intend  to 
escape  on  this  engine  so  as  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it,” 
said  the  robber  with  a  gush  of  confidence.  “We  shall 
want  you  to  run  us  down  to  a  certain  point  on  the  road, 
and  then,  if  you  behave  yourself  well,  we  shall  bid  you 
good-night  without  doing  you  any  harm.” 

I  half  suspected  before  that  this  was  the  plan.  I  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  have  the  train  unshackled,  and  I 
had  given  Snyder  a  hint  of  what  I  was  thinking  about. 

I  relied  upon  him  to  do  his  share  of  the  work  when  the 
time  came,  and  1  was  sure  he  would  not  disappoint  me. 

“All  right,”  I  replied.  “W’hen  I  get  into  a  scrape  I 
always  mean  to  make  the  beat  of  it.  It  is  no  uae  for  me 
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to  attempt  to  quarrel  with  a  revolver,  for  it  will  get  ahead 
of  me  every  time.” 

“That's  sensible.  But  l  can’t  talk  about  it  all  night. 
How  to  get  that  pin  out  is  the  question.” 

“It's  easy  enough  done  if  you  will  help  me,”  1  added. 

"Let  your  fireman  help  you.” 

"You  have  sent  him  another  way;  but  he  must  pull  the 
pin  out  at  the  moment,  when  the  pressure  is  off,”  1  sug¬ 
gested,  and  1  was  going  into  an  argument  to  show  how 
it  ought  to  be  done  when  he  cut  me  short. 

"How  is  it  to  be  done?”  demanded  he  sharply. 

"If  you  will  let  off  the  brake  at  the  instant  1  tell  you, 
then  the  fireman  can  pull  out  the  pin,”  I  replied  promptly. 
"The  brakemen  on  the  cars  always  do  this  when  we 
unshackle  from  the  train.” 

"All  right,”  he  added,  backing  over  to  the  brake  on  the 
tender. 

At  his  request  I  told  him  how  to  let  off  the  brake,  going 
over  to  the  tender  for  this  purpose. 

"Spring  the  brake  a  little,  and  then  let  off  the  latch 
with  your  foot,”  1  continued,  pointing  to  the  parts  of  the 
machinery. 

"I  see  how  it  is  done,”  he  replied,  slipping  his  revolver 
into  his  breast,  where  he  would  have  it  ready  for  use  in  an 

instant. 

That  was  all  I  wanted  him  to  do.  I  was  braced  up  for 
the  act  of  that  supreme  moment.  I  saw  that  Snyder  was 
waiting  for  me,  and  his  companion  was  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  me  than  to  the  fireman.  I  sprang  upon  the  first 
robber  the  moment  he  withdrew ‘his  hand  from  the  inside 
of  his  vest. 

I  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  at  the  time  of  which 
1  speak,  and  I  could  lift  more  dead  weight  than  any  other 
man  on  the  road.  I  got  that  fellow  by  the  throat,  and  I 
put  him  on  his  back  so  quick  that  he  did  not  know  what 
had  happened  to  him  till  he  was  down. 

1  put  my  foot  on  his  right  hand  so  that  he  could  not  pull 
out  his  pistol.  He  was  hardly  down  before  1  was  con¬ 
scious  that  a  struggle  was  going  on  between  Snyder  and 
his  companion.  The  pistol  in  the  hand  of  the  latter  went 
off,  and  for  a  moment  1  feared  my  hrave  associate  had 
been  shot. 

But  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg.  Snyder  had  wrenched 
the  weapon  from  the  robber,  and  had  fired  it  at  him.  1 
saw  him  tumble  the  fellow  over  on  the  wood.  He  rushed 
down  to  the  footboard  and  asked  me  what  he  should  do 
to  help  me.  I  called  for  a  rope,  and  when  he  brought  it 
we  lashed  the  first  robber  to  the  cab,  tying  his  arms  tightly 
behind  him,  so  that  he  was  powerless  to  do  any  mischief. 

"That’s  a  good  job,  quickly  done,”  I  said,  as  I  took 
the  revolver  from  the  breast  of  the  leader  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  "Did  you  kill  that  fellow,  Snyder?” 

“1  don’t  know,  f  think  we  had  better  look  out  for 
him,”  answered  the  fireman,  puffing  with  the  violence  of 
his  exertions. 

We  did  look  out  for  him.  He  was  not  dead,  but  the 
side  of  his  head  was  covered  with  blood,  and  it  was  plain 
that  he  had  been  hit  in  a  dangerous  place.  We  considered 
it  prudent  to  tie  his  hands  and  feet,  so  that  he  need  do 
us  no  harm  if  it  should  prove  that  he  was  only  stunned  by 
the  ball  from  his  own  weapon.  I  then  started  the  engine, 


and  as  fast  as  it  was  prudent  to  do  so  I  ran  it  up  to  its 
best  speed". 

1  had  not  seen  the  robbers  who  were  in-  the  cars,  but  I 
had  no  doubt  there  were  three  or  four  of  them.  Snyder 
and  1  agreed  that  we  did  not  care  for  them;  we  were  both 
well  armed.  I  sent  the  fireman  to  the  rear  of  the  tender 
to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  rascals  got  on  the  engine. 

The  wood  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  had  room  to 
establish  himself  behind  the  iron  fence  at  the  top  of  the 
tender,  where  he  was  perfectly  protected,  and  could  oper¬ 
ate  to  the  best  advantage.  Presently  two  of  the  robbers 
appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  baggage-car.  One  of 
them  called  to  "Musky,”  as  the  name  sounded  to  me.  ' 

“If  you  answer  1  will  give  you  a  bullet  from  your  own 
revolver,”  I  said  to  Musky  in  a  low  tone. 

He  did  not  answer.  The  rascal  attempted  to  climb  upon 
the  tender,  but  the  moment  he  showed  his  head  Snyder 
fired,  and  the  man  dropped.  They  saw  how  it  was,  and  we 
"held  the  fort”  without  further  difficulty.  But  Snyder 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  situation.  He  came  to  the  cab, 
and  I  gave  him  my  pistol. 

With  my  consent  he  went  into  the  cars.  In  the  baggage- 
car  he  saw  the  last  man  he  had  hit.  The  others  were  in 
the  cars.  He  found  the  conductor  before  he  saw  any  more 
of  them.  He  was  a  plucky  fellow,  and  Snyder  gave  him 
one  of  the  pistols. 

In  the  rear  car  they  found  three  robbers,  who  were  on 
the  back  platform  in  the  act  of  jumping  off.  They  had 
their  "swag”  in  bags.  Snyder  and  the  conductor  grabbed 
two  of  the  rascals,  and  the  third  leaped  off  the  platform. 
The  train  was  going  forty  miles  an  hour. 

The  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  victory  won.  Sny¬ 
der  came  to  the  engine  and  told  me  about  it.  1  stopped  the 
all  the  robbers  were  sent  to  jail.  The  one  who  had 
jumped  off.  We  had  ail  the  rest  of  them,  and  1  did  not 
wish  to  break  up  the  party.  We  found  him  with  both  his 
legs  and  one  arm  broken.  All  the  plunder  was  recovered 
and  restored  to  the  passengers. 

"You  didn't  make  a  good  job  of  it  to-night,”  I  said  to 
the  robber  who  had  done  the  talking  on  the  engine. 

"We  won  and  lost;  you  have  euchred  me,”  he  replied, 
still  struggling  to  be  good-natured. 

We  arrived  at  Laudberg,  which  was  a  country  town,  and 
all  the  robbers  were  sent  to  jail.  The  one  who  had 
jumped  from  the  train  died  within  a  week;  the  others 
recovered,  and  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  the  State  Prison. 
That  is  the  last  case  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  1  know 
of  robbing  a  train. 


There  are  several  ways  in  which  two  persons  can  corre¬ 
spond  with  each  other  unknown  to  even  the  persons  before 
whose  eyes  the  very  letter  is  held.  For  instance,  new  milk 
may  be  used  as  ink.  When  dried  this  is  invisible,  but  if 
coal  dust  or  soot  be  scattered  upon  the  paper  the  writing 
becomes  legible.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  lemon  juice,  so¬ 
lutions  ot  nitrate  and  chloride  ot  cobalt  or  of  chloride  of 
( oppei  viite  colorless,  but  on  being  heated  the  characters 
written  with  the  first  two  become  black  or  brown,  and  the 
latter  green.  And  when  the  paper  becomes  cool  the  writing  $ 
disappears,  leaving  the  paper  blank  again.  Two  good  invis¬ 
ible  inks  are  made  by  saltpetre  dissolved  in  water  and  equal 
parts  of  copper  and  sal  ammoniac  dissolved  in  water. 


TllF  ST  RPK1SK  FOUNTAIN  FEN 

A  novelty  of  the 
greatest  merit!  It 
looks  just  like  a  gon- 
uiue  fountain  pen.  But 
It  Isn't.  That’s  whcr# 
the  Joke  comes  In.  If 
off  the  cover,  a  nice,  ripe,  Juicy 


jr.  u  take 

ismon  appear*.  Then  you  give  the  friend 
\ .  j  .end  It  to  the  merry  "ha-ha."  You 
:■  sht  call  it  aa  everlasting  joke  because  you 
ean  v.se  it  over  and  over  again.  Price,  by 
j  u’..  postpaid.  10c. 

t)l  l  1  NOVELTY  CO..  09  W.  SCth  St.,  N.  Y 


IMITATION  CUT  FINGER. 

A  cardboard  finger, 
carefully  bandaged 
with  linen,  and  the 
side  and  end  are 
blood-stained.  When 
you  slip  It  on  your 
finger  and  show  It  to 
your  friends,  Just 
give  a  groan  or  two, 
nu  se  It  up.  and  pull 
n  look  of  pain.  You  will  get  nothing  but 
*>  mpathv  until  you  give  them  the  laugh. 
Then  duck!  Price.  10c.,  postpaid. 

H  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


LuftEe  Gcw 

TkUn?«8HK. 


THE  LITTLE  GEM  TELEPHONE. 

The  transmitter  in 
this  telephone  Is 
made  from  the  best 
imported  parchment; 
with  ordinary  use 
will  last  a  long  time; 
can  be  made  In  any 
length  by  adding 
cord;  the  only  real 
telephone  for  the 


money;  each  one  put  up  In  a  neat  box;  fully 
llustrated,  with  full  directions  how  to  use 
them.  Price.  12c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  TOM-TOM  DRUM. 

Hold  the  drum  in  one  hand 
ind  with  the  thumb  of  the  other 
resting  against  the  side  of  the 
//’■drum  manipulate  the  drumstick 
with  the  fingers  of  the  same 
hand  (as  Indicated  In  the  cut). 
With  practice  It  Is  possible  to 
attain  as  great  skill  as  with  a  real  drum.  The 
cmvable  sounding  board  can  be  adjusted  for 
either  heavy  or  light  playing.  They  are  used 
extensively  in  schools  for  marching. 

Price,  10c.  each,  delivered  free. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


RARE  POSTAGE  STAMPS 


Wit 

-■%! 


m 


Sure  Fire 
Accuracy 
Penetration 

The  World’s 

Record  Holders 


-V? 


The  Bemiigtoc-UMC  tubs  tujke  a  (led 


Remington- UMC  .22  cel. 
cartridges  have  broken 
two  records  in  two  years. 

The  present  world's  100-shot  gallery  record,  2484  ex  2500,  held  by 
Arthur  Hubalek  was  made  with  these  hard  hitting  ,22’s. 

They  will  help  you,  too,  to  break  your  best  shooting  records. 

Remington-  UMC  .22’ a  are  made,  too,  with  hollow  point  bullet*. 
This  increases  their  shocking  and  killing  power. 


Remington- UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 
REMINGTON  ARMS-UNI0N  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Broad*..-  New  York  Cit, 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

Ventriloquists  Doable  Threat 

I  Astoalah  xad  rayatifjr  your  frlaads.  Nelfh  Ilk*  »  korso;  whin*  Ilk*  c 
*  puppy;  stag  llk«  a  oaatry  imluVo  bird*  and  Uuu  of  field  and 
iforML  LOADS  OF  FUN.  Wonderful  Invention.  Thou#- 
"anda  gold,  rrloo  oaly  10  Mata;  4  ftr  Sbaonti  or  IS  for  60  ««nia. 
DOUBLE  TKHOAT  CO.  DKPT.  K,  X 


X-RAY  WONDER 

This  is  a  wonderful  little 
optical  illusion.  In  use,  you 
apparently  see  the  bones  In 
your  hand,  the  hole  In  a 
pipe-stem,  the  lead  in  a  pen¬ 
cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  It  Is  operated  cannot 


be  disclosed  here,  but  It  will  afford  no  end  of 
fun  for  any  person  who  has  one.  Price,  15 
cents  each,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


Our  packages  are  the  best,  as 
each  contains  at  least  2  rare 
ot,vs,  worth  the  price  of  the 
whom'  lot.  Start  a  collection. 
In  time  It  will  grow  very  val¬ 
uable.  Every  known  variety 
of  foreign  and  domestic  stamps 
in  these  packages.  Fifty  va¬ 
rieties  for  5  ce.nts;  one  hundred  j 
10  cents;  two  hundred.  20  cents;  three  hun-  1 
dred.  35  cents;  five  hundred,  $1.26;  one  thou-  j 
sand,  $3.25;  two  thousand,  $18.00;  1,000  mixed 
lot,  25  cents.  All  In  good  condition  and  worth 
twice  the  amount  we  ask. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  2Cth  St..  N.  Y 


THE  LITTLE  RED  BOTTLE. 

It  is  labeled  "Whiskey,”  but  it  con¬ 
tains  a  snake.  If  you  have  a  friend  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drink,  you  can  cure  him  of 
the  habit  with  this  bottle.  Catch  him 
with  a  “bun”  on,  hand  him  the  bottle, 
and  tell  him  to  open  it.  When  he 
compiles,  a  long  snake  squirms  out  of 
the  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  he  thinks 
he  Is  seeing  things.  A  sure  cure  for 
the  Jim-Jams!  It  also  affords  no  end 
of  amusement  among  boys  In  various 
other  ways.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail 
H.  F.  LANG, 

215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


CARD  THROUGH  THE  HAT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  tar- 
row  a  hat,  and  appar¬ 
ently  shove  a  card  up 
through  the  c  r  o w  n, 
without  Injuring  the 
card  or  hat.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  reverse^, 
the  performer  seemingly 
pushing  the  card  down 
'through  the  crown  into 
the  hat  again.  It  Is  a 
trick  which  will  puzzle 


SEE  SAW  PUZZLE. 

The  most  absorb¬ 
ing  puzzle  seen  for 
years.  The  kind 
you  sit  up  half  the 
night  to  do.  The 
puzzle  Is  to  get 


both  balls,  one  in  each  pocket. 

Price,  10c.;  8  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL.  425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


and  interest  the  closest  observer  and  detection 
almost  Impossible.  It  is  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  learn  how  to  perform  it  In  a  few  | 
mutes. 

Price  10  cents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  6Gtl>  St„  N.  Y. 


- 


RAPID  CIGARETTE  MAKER. 

T  h  i  3  little  article 
should  be  In  the  pocket 
of  every  smoker.  With  it 
a  perfect  cigarette  can  be 
made  in  ten  seconds.  You 
will  find  them  equal  in 
appearance  and  far  Bu¬ 


ll.  F.  LA 


MAGIC  MIRROR. 

Fat  and  lean  funny  faces.  By 
looking  in  these  mirrors  upright 
your  features  become  narrow  and 
elongated.  Look  Into  It  sidewise 
and  >jur  phiz  broadens  out  In 
the  most  comical  manner.  Size 
3V4x2*4  Inches,  in  a  handsome  imi¬ 
tation  morocco  case. 

Price,  lCc.  each,  postpaid. 
X'G,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


aj/pr  w  - - - 

perlor  in  quality  to  commercial  ones,  at  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  cost.  With  our  cigar¬ 
ette  max»r  In  your  possession,  you  can  smoke 
a  pipe  or  cigarette  at  pleasure,  aa  It’s  Just  as 
m/  to  roll  a  cigarette  as  to  fill  a  pipe.  Every 
r.rt  of  the  cigarette  maker  Is  handsomely 
mcke  -p.ated.  Price,  15c.t  or  3  for  4«c.  by 

ITaMII,  pciftpfild. 

WOLFF  JiOVJUAI  CO..  29  W.  MU>  N,  Y. 


ANARCHIST  BOilBB. 

They  are  small  glees 

rials,  and  contain  a 
liquid  chemical  that 
produces  a  horrible 
odor.  When  dropped  In 
a  roo  .  they  will  make 
o  v  «  ,  y  person  present 
rush  out,  holding  their 
none*.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  smell  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Perfectly  hsrra- 
laasa.  No  danger  of  any  aril  effect.  The  only 
rlak  la  that  your  friend*  may  make  you  small 
0H9  of  the  bombs  yourself.  If  they  catch  you. 
Price,  10c.  a  box,  or  3  for  25c.,  by  mail,  postpaid 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  tt  W.  Mth  It.  N.  Y. 


Ayvad  s  W ater-Wmgs 


Learn  to  j  swim  by  one.  trial 


Price  25  cents,  Postpaid 

Those  wator-vriugs  take  up  no  more  room  than  a 
pocket-hankerchiet.  They  weigh  3  ounces  and  sup¬ 
port  from  50  to  250  pounds.  With  a  pair  anyone  can 
learn  to  swim  or  float.  For  use,  you  have  only  to  wet 
them,  blow  them  up,  and  press  together  the  two 
ring-marks  under  the  mouthpiece. 

II.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St..  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


CARTER  AEROPLANE  No.  1. 

Will  fly  on  a  horizontal 
line  150  feet!  Can  be  flown 
in  the  house,  and  will  not 
Injure  itself  nor  anythin* 
in  the  room.  The  most  per- 
■■■■  — v-~7  feet  little  aeroplane  made. 
\_jaJ  A  The  motive  power  is  fur- 

</  nlshed  by  twisted  rubber 

bands  contained  within  the 
tubular  body  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  actuated  by 


a  propeller  at  each  end  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  Variation  in  height  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  moving  the  planes  and  the  balance 
weight.  It  can  be  made  to  fly  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  by  moving  the  balance  side- 
wise  before  it  is  released  for  flight.  Price, 
35c.  each,  delivered. 

L.  Scnareno,  347  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  EOO  BOO  CARD 


Here  Is  an  innocent,  and 
very  laughable  practical 
joke.  It  consists  of  a  card, 
postal  size,  blackened  on  one 
side,  except  a  white  circle  In 
iggKT-i  tne  center.  On  the  other 
■ii*2S  is  an  interesting  sentence, 
printed  In  spiral  form,  so  that  one  has  to  keep  turn¬ 
ing  the  card  around  and  around  in  order  to  read  lu 
The  turning  of  the  card  causes  the  dark  sloe  to 
blacken  the  reader's  fingers. 

Prko  1«  cents  each  by  mail,  postpaid, 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  Wee t  I27tk  St..  N.  Y. 


Nsfi 

Puzdo 


NAIL  PUZZLE. 
Made  of  2  metal  nails 
lin.ved  together.  Keeps 
folks  guessing;  easy  to 

take  them  apart  wheh  you 
know  how.  Directions 
with  every  one. 

Price,  flc..  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Dissolving  Fenny. 

— A  genuine  penny  is 
held  by  the  fingertips. 
™  You  offer  It  to  your 
Sggy  friend,  and  when  he  at- 
tempts  to  take  it,  the 
penny  suddenly  van¬ 
ishes  without  any  trace 
and  Is  Immediately  reproduced  from  some 

quite  unexpected  place . Price, 

J.  KENNEDY,  80S  West  127th  St..  N.  Y. 


FOUR  WEEKS  (A  LOU®  BOOK). 

Has  the  absolute  and  exact 
shape  of  a  booh  In  cloth.  Up- 
on  the  opening  of  the  book, 
after  having  It  set  up  accord- 
ing  to  directions  furnished,  a 
loud  report  similar  to  that  of 
a  pistol-shot  will  be  heard, 
much  to  the  amazement  and 
surprise  of  the  victim.  t aps 
not  mailable;  can  be  bought 
at  any  toy  store.  Price,  85c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’Ulyn,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  AM)  BE- 
APPEARING  EGG. — Very 
One,  easy  to  perform  and 
It  produces  a  marvelous 
and  mvstifying  effect.  Egg 
is  made  to  appear  and 
vanish  right  before  the 
eyes.  Beautifully  made. 

Price,  25c. 

RI.  O’NEILL, 

425  XV.  GOth  St.,  N.  Y. 


ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz!  What  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  Bluff.  Moisteu 
the  tip  of  your  linger, 
tup  It  on  the  contents 
of  the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with  your 
trlcnd,  or  drop  a 
speck  down  his  back. 
In  a  minute  be  will 
feel  as  if  be  had  the 
seven  years’  itch.  It 
will  make  him  scratch,  roar,  squirm  and 
make  faces.  But  It  Is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  !a  made  from  ii>-  seeds  of  wild  roses,  lhe 
horrible  itch  stops  in  a  few  minute*,  or  can 
be  checked  Immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  It  is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
Im>x,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 


LITTLE  Kir’S  TEN-PINS. 

In  eacli  set  there  are 
ten  pins  and  two  bowl¬ 
ing  balls,  packed  in  a 
beautifully  ornamented 
box.  With  one  of  these 
miniature  sets  you  can 
play  ten-pins  on  your 
dining-room  table  just 
as  well  as  the  game 
can  be  played  In  a  regular  alley.  Every  game 
known  to  professional  bowlers  can  be  worked 
with  these  pins.  Price,  10c.  per  box  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y, 


The  Bot¬ 
tle  Imp.— 

The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of 
this  little 
bottle  Is 
that  it 
cannot  be  made  to  lie  down, 
and  yet  by  simply  passing 
the  hand  over  it,  the  per¬ 
former  causes  It  to  do  so. 
This  trick  affords  great 
amusement,  and  is  of  convenient  size  to  carry 
about . Price,  10« 


J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127th  St.,  X.  Y. 


SURPRISE  PERFUME 
BOTTLE. 

Those  In  the  joke  may  freely 
smell  the  perfume  in  the  bottle,  j 
but  the  uninitiated,  on  removing 
the  cork  will  receive  the  contents 
in  his  hands.  This  is  a  simple 
and  clever  joke. 

Price,  10c,  each  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid;  3  for  25c. 

H.  F.  FANG, 

815  Walworth  Street, 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


DING-A-LING. 

A  new  and  Interesting  game. 
It  consists  of  a  9 Vi  inch  wooden 
racquet,  with  a  cup  near  the  end, 
to  which  a  bell  is  fastened  by  a 
14-lnch  string.  The  object  is  to 
toss  the  bell  and  see  how  often  it 
can  be  brought  back  into  the  Cup. 

Price,  12c.  each,  pcstp  lid. 

M.  O’NEILL, 

425  W.  68th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPOTTER, 
OR  THE  EDUCAT¬ 
ED  DIE.— The  per¬ 
former  exhibits  a 
die.  The  Ace  of 
Spades  and  five  cards 
are  now  taken  from 
a  pack.  The  Ace  of 
Spades  Is  thoroughly 
shuffled  with  the 
other  cards,  which 
are  then  placed  face 
down  in  a  row  on 
tho  table.  The  die  is  now  thrown,  and  as  if 
embodied  with  superhuman  intelligence,  the 
exact  position  of  the  Ace  is  indicated.  With¬ 
out  touching  the  die,  the  performer  picks  up 
the  cards,  gives  them  a  complete  shuffle  and 
again  spreads  them  out.  The  die  is  rolled  as 
before  by  any  person,  and  is  seen  to  come  to 
a  stop  with  the  locating  number  uppermost. 
The  oard  is  turned  over  and  found  lto  corre¬ 
spond  In  position.  Price,  15c. 

H.  F.  LANG,  216  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
It  holds  just  One  Dollar.  When 
filled  it  opens  itself.  Remains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
a  watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.'  Price,  10c. 
by  mail. 

L.  SEN  ARENS. 

£47  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CACHOO  OB  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker 
(hem  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
in  a  room,  will  .  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  float  in  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  perfecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  is  put  up  in  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
15  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  26c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  28th  8t..  N.  Y. 


SPIRIT  SLATE-WRITING.— No  trick  has 
ever  puzzled  the  scientists  more  and  created 
a  greater  sensation  than  the  famous  spirit- 
writings  which  appear  between  sealed  slates 
which  have  freely  been  shown  cleaned,  care¬ 
fully  tied  together  and  given  to  a  spectator  to 
hold.  These  spirits  answer  questions.  Sold 
by  us  complete,  slates  and  secret.  No  chem¬ 
ical  used.  Price,  75c. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  XV.  56th  St„  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTTER-BY. 

This  mechanical  flying 
machine  is  worked  by  a 
new  principle.  It  looks 
like  a  beautiful  butter¬ 
fly,  about  9  inches  wide. 
In  action  its  wing  move¬ 
ments  are  exactly  like 
those  of  a  live  butterfly.  It  will  travel 
through  the  air  about  25  feet.  In  the  most 
natural  manner.  As  flying  toys  are  all  the 
rage,  this  one  should  be  a  source  of  profit  and 
amusement  to  both  old  and  young.  Price. 
18c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Si.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  CARD  BOX. — A  very  cleverly  made 
box  of  exchanging  or  vanishing  cards.  In  fact, 
any  number  of  tricks  of  this  character  can  be 
performed  by  it.  A  very  necessary  magical 
accessory.  Pric'e,  15c. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  6Cth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRIN¬ 
CESS  OF  YO¬ 
GI  CARD 
TRICK  — 

Four  cards 
are  held  in 
the  form  of  a  fan  and  a 
spectator  is  requested  to 
mentally  select  one  of  the 
four.  The  cards  are  now 
Bhuffled  and  one  Is  openly 
taken  away  and  placed  in 
hts  pocket.  The  performer  remarks  that  he 
has  taken  the  card  mentally  selected  by  the 
spectator.  The  three  cards  are  now  displayed 
and  the  selected  card  It  found  to  be  missing. 
Reaching  In  his  pocket  the  performer  removes 
and  exhibits  the  chosen  card.  Price,  15c. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  Wo»t  127tb  St,,  N.  Y. 


Jl'MI’TNO  CARD.— A 

pretty  little  trick,  easy  to 
perform.  Effect:  A  select¬ 
ed  curd  returned  to  the 
deck  jumps  high  into  the 
air  at  the  performer’*  com¬ 
mand.  Pack  is  held  in  one 
hand.  Price  of  apparatus, 
with  enough  cards  to  per¬ 
form  the  trick,  10c. 

M.  O’NEILL, 

425  W.  50th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  DEVIL’S  CARD  TRICK.— From  three 
cards  held  in  the  hand  anyone  is  asked  to 
mentally  select  one.  All  three  cards  are 
placed  In  a  hat  and  the  performer  removes 
first  the  two  that  the  audience  did  not  select 
and  passing  the  hat  to  them  their  card  has 
mysteriously  vanished.  A  great  climax, 
highly  recommended.  Price.  10c. 

H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  It’klyu.,  N.  Y. 


APPEARING  BILLIARD  BALL.— A  solid 

billiard  ball,  beautifully  made,  can  be  made 
to  appear  In  the  bare  hands  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  back  to  elbows.  Very  line  and  easy 
to  do.  Price,  35c. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  56th  St..  N.  Y. 


RISING  PEIVCIL. 

— The  performer  ex¬ 
hibits  an  ordinary 
pencil  and  shows  it 
top  and  bottom.  The 
pencil  is  laid  on  the 
palm,  the  performer 
calling  attention  to 
his  hypnotic  power 
over  innate  objects. 
The  pencil  is  seen 
slowly  to  rise,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  other 
hand.  The  witnesses  are  asked  to  pass  their 
hand  around  it  to  assure  themselves  no 
thread  or  hair  is  used.  Price,  25c. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  I27th  St.,  N.  Y. 


“KNOCK-OUT”  CARD  TRICK.— Five  card* 
are  shown,  front  and  back,  and  there  are  no 
two  cards  alike.  You  place  some  of  them  in 
a  handkerchief  and  ask  any  person  to  hold 
them  by  the  corners  in  full  view  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  You  now  take  the  remaining  cards  and 
request  anyone  to  name  any  card  shown.  This 
done,  you  repeat  the  name  of  the  card  and 
state  that  you  will  cause  it  to  invisibly  leave 
your  hand  and  pass  into  the  handkerchief, 
where  it  will  be  found  among  the  other  cards. 
At  the  word  “Go!”  you  show  that  the  chosen 
card  has  vanished,  leaving  absolutely  only 
two  cards.  The  handkerchief  is  unfolded  by 
any  person,  and  in  it  is  found  the  identical 
card.  Price,  10c. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  5Sth  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  MULTIPLYING  CORKS.  —  A  small 
round  box  is  shown  to  be  empty  and  on*  of 
the  spectators  is  allowed  to  place  three  cork* 
in  it.  The  cover  is  put  on  and  the  box  la 
handed  to  one  of  the  spectator*,  who,  upon 
removing  the  cover,  finds  six  cork*  in  the  box. 
Three  of  the  corks  are  now  made  to  vanish  •• 
mysteriously  as  they  came.  Very  deceptive. 

Price,  15c. 

U.  F.  LANG,  216  Hal  worth  B’UfO,  K.  I 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  24,  1912. 

TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


Slnjlc  Copies . . . .  .05  Cent* 

Ore  Cop»  Three  .Months .  .05  Cents 

One  Cop^  Six  Month* .  $1.35 

One  Copy  One  Veer . . . . .  $3.50 

Postage  Free. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY— At  our  risk  send  P.  O.  Money  Order.  Check, 
or  U-  £>:ered  Letter:  remittances  in  any  other  way  are  at  your  risk, 
"e  tuvept  Postage  Stamps  the  same  as  cash.  When  sending  silver 
wra;  '-he  Coin  in  a  separate  piece  0 1  paper  to  avoid  cutting  the  envel¬ 
ope.  H'rite  your  name  and  address  plainly.  Address  letters  to 

l  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher 

s«cr«t*ry  (  103  west  23d  St,  N.  Y. 


BRIEF,  BUT  POINTED. 


An  acre  of  12-inch  ice  usually  will  provide  a  harvest  of 
1,000  tons. 

Venezuela  has  nearly  5,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
with  nearly  200  offices. 


Each  of  Germany’s  four  new  Dreadnoughts  will  require 
a  crew  of  1,000  men. 

The  quantity  of  silver  produced  in  Mexico  last  year 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 


Phonographs  mounted  on  push  carts  are  replacing  the 
long  familiar  hand  organs  in  the  streets  of  European  cities. 

Nearly  200,000,000  residents  of  India  are  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  their  living,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Rev.  James  Cameron  Lees,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  last  year  walked  1,654  miles,  and  while  minister  at 
St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  walked  a  distance  greater  than  the 
circumference  of  the  globe. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  use  more  coffee  per  indi¬ 
vidual  than  those  of  any  other  country  except  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  is  the  fourth  in  rank  in  the  consumption  of  tea 
in  proportion  to  the  population. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  is  144  miles  in  length  and  49  in 
width,  and  contains  an  area  of  4,193  square  miles.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  was  625,271, 
when  the  whites  numbered  14,692;  mulattoes,  121,955;  ne¬ 
groes,  488,624.  The  colored  outnumbered  the  whites 
41  to  1. 

Fans  actuated  by  currents  of  air  have  from  time  to  time 
Keen  used  as  motors  for  running  clocks.  One,  by  Lepaute, 
is  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Litchfield 
Oour  v,  Connecticut,  patented  one  in  1783.  In  a  more  re- 
Vo*  patent,  the  weight  is  wound  up  by  the  current  of  air 
I  in  a  chimney  which  is  topped  by  a  self-acting  brake  as  the 
i  ’& i -g,1- 1  ouii  to. a  toj>  of  i id  couiite. 
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Old-time  bandits  were  much  more  attractive  than  those 
of  to-day.  There  is  nothing  chivalrous  about  the  automo¬ 
bile  robbers  of  America  and  France,  as  there  was  about  such 
men  as  Cartouche.  Here  is  an  anecdote  of  which  Cartouche 
was  the  hero:  One  evening  he  was  crossing  the  Pont  Neuf 
in  Paris  when  he  saw  a  poor  wretch  about  to  leap  over  the 
parapet  into  the  Seine.  The  brigand  stopped  him  and 
asked  why  lie  wanted  to  bid  adieu  to  life.  The  would-be 
suicide  informed  him  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  that  he  preferred  facing  death  to  facing  his 
creditors.  Cartouche  was  touched,  and  told  the  man  to  call 
his  creditors  together  on  the  morrow  and  they  should  be 
paid  in  full.  The  creditors  assembled.  Cartouche  went 
over  their  accounts,  paid  them  all  and  said  good-by  to  his 
grateful  beneficiary.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
when  the  creditors  left,  Cartouche  relieved  them  of  all  he 
had  given. 


OUR  COMIC  COLUMN. 


Miss  Suburb — Ma,  are  the  Stuckups  rich  ?  Mrs.  Suburb 
— I  guess  so.  They  rented  their  house  for  three  summers' 
right  along,  and  got  the  money. 

New  Yorker  (at  country  hotel) — Anybody  here  that 
plays  poker?  Clerk — Plenty  of  ’em — if  you  don't  mind 
lending  ’em  a  dollar  or  two  to  start  with. 

“You  ought  to  have  more  to  say  in  your  household,” 
said  the  old-time  friend.  “No,”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox. 
“The  less  I  say,  the  less  chance  mother  and  the  girls  have 
to  criticize  my  grammar.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  optimist,  “if  a  man  gets  into  the 
habit  of  hunting  trouble  lie’s  sure  to  find  it.”  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  pessimist,  “and  if  he’s  so  lazy  that  he  always  tries 
to  avoid  it,  it  will  find  him.  So  wjiat’s  the  difference?” 

Mr.  Greatman — Good-morning,  sir.  What  can  I  do  for 
you,  sir?  Reporter  (with  Edison  phonograph  and  camera) 
— I  have  come  to  phonographically  and  photographically 
interview  you  for  the  Daily  Hustler.  Now,  grin  and  chin. 

• 

“I  heard  that  you  were  going  to  marry  Archie  Blue- 
blood,  Esther.  Is  it  true  ?”  asked  one  young  society  woman 
of  another.  “Marry  him!  I  should  say  not!  Why,  I 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  can’t  ride,  play 
tennis,  or  drive  a  motor-car!”  “Well,”  said  the  friend, 
“he  can  swim  beautifully,  you  know.”  “You  wouldn’t 
want  a  husband  that  you  had  to  keep  in  an  aquarium, 
would  you  ?” 

We  don’t  approve  of  the  impertinence,  but  perhaps  in 
the  following  case  the  grouchy  street  car  passenger  got  no 
more  than  he  deserved:  He  had  asked  a  conducter  if  he 
knew  when  a  certain  train  left  the  North  Station,  and,  on 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  exclaimed  offensively, 
“Why  is  it  that  this  road  employs  so  many  farmers?” 
“Just  to  look  after  the  cattle  that  travel  on  the  cars,”  was 
the  conductor  a  quick  retort. 


“WORK  AND  WIN” 

693  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Forger :  or.  Saving 

a  Wayward  Youth. 

694  Fred  Fearnot  After  the  River  Roughs; 

or,  The  Water  Front  Mystery. 

695  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Dwarf ;  or.  Stand 

ing  Up  for  the  Weak. 

696  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Little  Nell"  :  or,  The 

Waif  pf  the  Bowery. 

697  Fred  Fearnot’s  Young  Nine;  or.  The 

Opening  Game  of  Baseball. 

698  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Pilot  ;  or, 

Downing  the  Mississippi  Blacklegs. 


“FAME  &  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 

840  Doubling  Their  Dollars;  or.  Schoolmates 

in  Wall  Street. 

841  Dick  Darling’s  Money;  or.  The  Rise  of 

an  Office  Boy. 

842  Beating  the  Market :  or,  A  Boy  Broker's 

Deal.  (A  Wall  Street  Story.) 

843  Lost  in  the  Jungle;  or.  The  Secret  of 

the  Hindoo  Temple. 

844  Bound  To  Get  the  Cash  ;  or.  Out  For  a 

Million  in  Wall  Street. 

845  A  Lucky  Errand  Boy  ;  or,  Working  His 

Way  to  Fortune. 


“SECRET  SERVICE” 

686  IhJ  Bradys  aud  the  Dumb  Chinaman: 

or.  Exposing  a  Midnight  Mystery. 

687  The  Bradys'  Thousand-Mile  Chase:  or. 

Out  for  a  Big  Reward. 

688  The  Bradys  and  Convict  10 ;  or,  After 

the  King  of  the  Dips. 

689  The  Bradys'  Dash  for  Life;  or.  Trailing 

the  Auto  Burglar*. 

690  The  Bradys'  Clever  Trap ;  or.  The 

Marked  81,000  Bill. 

691  The  Bradys  and  the  Yellow  Giant ;  or, 

The  Clew  in  the  Joss  House. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  '76” 

684  The  Liberty  Boys  Out  Scouting;  or, 

Trapping  a  Plotter. 

685  The  Liberty  Boys  aud  the  Yankee  Ped¬ 

dler  ;  or.  Sharp  Work  at  Bennington. 
586  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Outposts ;  or, 
Defending  the  Lines. 

SS7  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Guns;  or. 
Winning  a  Fierce  Fight. 

688  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lightning  Charge;  or, 

The  Dash  at  Trenton. 

689  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Double  Duty  ;  or, 

A  Winter  iu  the  Woods. 

690  The  Liberty  Boys  Cave  Camp  ;  or,  Play¬ 

ing  a  Great  War  Game. 


699 

700 

701 

702 

703 

704 

705 


Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Box ;  or.  The 
Throw  that  Won  the  Game. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  Fire  Chief ;  or.  Saving 
a  Town  from  the  Flames. 

Fred  Fearnot  Behind  the  Bat ;  or, 
Bringing  Home  the  Runs. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Throttle ;  or,  Leat- 


ing  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fred  Fearnot  Striking  it  Rich ;  or, 
New  Find  at  Coppertowu. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cattlemen ; 

Hot  Times  at  Canyon  Castle. 
Fred  Fearnot’s-  Curious  Curve ;  or, 
ting  Onto  New  Tricks. 


The 

or, 

Get- 


706  Fred  Fearnot’s  Sure  Shot;  or,  The  Aim 

That  Saved  a  Life. 

707  Fred  Fearnot’s  Hard  Hitting;  or.  Bat¬ 

ting  Out  a  Victory. 

708  Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Race ;  or,  Six  Days 

at  a  Summer  Camp. 

709  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Swim ;  or,  The 

Mystery  of  Whirlpool  Rapids. 

710  Fred  Fearnot’s  Base  Running ;  or,  Fast 

Work  on  the  Diamond. 

711  Fred  Fearnot’s  Hunt  for  a  Wild  Man; 

or,  The  Terror  of  the  Woods. 

712  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Reckless  Rob”  ;  or, 

Backing  a  Boy  Champion. 


846  Little  Johnny  Brown  ;  or,  How  a  Smart 
Boy  Made  Money.  (A  Wall  street 
story.) 

347  Finding  a  Fortune ;  or.  The  Mystery  of 

the  old  Bell  Tower. 

348  On  the  Stock  Market ;  or,  The  Lucky 

Ventures  of  a  Wall  Street  Messenger. 

349  Three  Copper  Cents ;  and  How  They 

Made  a  Waif’s  Fortune. 

350  The  Old  Trader’s  Legacy :  and  What  His 

Office  Boy  Did  With  It. 

351  A  Million  in  Diamonds  ;  or.  The  Treasure 

of  the  Hidden  Valley. 


352  Sam,  the  Speculator;  or,  Playing  tha 

Wall  Street  Market. 

353  A  Born  Showman ;  or.  The  Boy  Who 

Ran  a  Circus. 

354  After  a  Golden  Stake ;  or,  Breaking  a 

“Bucket-Shop”  Combine.  (A  Wall 
Street  Story.) 

355  Bound  to  be  a  Manager ;  or,  Making 

Money  in  Baseball. 

356  A  Boy  Broker's  Dollars  ;  or,  The  Mystery 

of  a  Money  Vault.  (A  story  of  Wall 
Street.) 


692  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  Case :  or.  The 

Big  Bonanza  Mine  Mystery. 

693  The  Bradys  and  the  Pack  of  Cards ;  or, 

The  Hunchback's  Terrible  Secret. 

694  The  Bradys  and  the  Circus  Boy ;  or, 

The  Fatal  Finger  Prints. 

GD5  The  Bradys  Tracking  the  Cab  Crooks; 
or.  Working  for  a  Wall  Street  Broker. 

696  The  Bradys’  Brass  Buckle  Clew ;  or. 

Solving  a  Seven-Years’  Secret. 

697  The  Bradys  aud  the  Queen  of  Hearts; 

or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Masked  Ball. 

698  The  Bradys’  Chinese  Trap ;  or,  The 

Opium  Smugglers'  Revenge. 


699  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Brown;  or,  Ex¬ 

posing  An  Army  Mystery. 

700  The  Bradys’  Singular  Search  ;  or,  The 

Mystery  of  a  Mississippi  Steamer. 

701  The  Bradys  and  tin;  &Keielun  Club;  or.  The 

Secrets  of  the  Silent.  Six. 

702  The  Bradys  After  the  Bridge  Burners; 

or.  Working  for  a  Railroad. 

703  The  Bradys  Cyclone  Raid  ;  or,  After  rhe 

King  of  the  Moonshiners. 

704  The  Bradys  aud  the  Chinese  Detective; 

or,  The  Order  of  the  Yellow  Dragon. 

705  The  Bradys’  Endless  Trail ;  or,  The  Mys¬ 

tery  of  the  Voodoo  Queen. 


591  The  Liberty  Boys'  Corps;  or,  Watching 
the  Advance  Guards. 

692  The  Liberty  Boys  Taking  the  Forts ;  or, 
Against  the  Royal  Yorkers. 

593  The  Liberty  Boys  and  "The  Wildcat” ; 

or.  Taming  a  Bad  Tory. 

594  The  Liberty  Boys’  Giri  Recruit ;  or, 

Spying  on  General  Howe. 

595  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Whipping-Post ; 

or,  Punishing  the  Rioters. 

596  The  Liberty  Boys’  Hard  Luck ;  or,  Dick 

Slater’s  Despair. 

597  The  Liberty  Boys  Storming  the  Re- 

i  doubts ;  or,  A  Week  of  Danger. 


598  The  Liberty  Boys  After  a  Traitor ;  or, 

Arnold’s  Narrow  Escape. 

599  The  Liberty  Boys'  Little  Friend  ;  or,  Tha 

Youngest  Boy  in  the  Troop. 

600  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Block  House; 

or,  Holding  Back  Simon  Girty. 

G01  The  Liberty  Boys  and  "Wild  Nell”  ;  or, 
The  Gypsy  Girl’s  Plot. 

002  The  Liberty  Boys'  Greatest  Battle ;  or, 
Foiling  the  Redcoats. 

603  The  Liberty  Boys’  Grief ;  or,  Dick  Slater 

Missing. 

604  The  Liberty  Boys’  Deep  Game  ;  or,  The 

Spy  of  Stony  Point. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

494  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Missing  Eari ; 

or.  The  Search  for  a  Missing  Man. 

495  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Indian  Agent; 

or.  Arietta  Shooting  for  Her  Life. 

496  Young  W’ild  West's  Lasso  Duel  ;  or,  The 

Picnic  at  Dry  Bottom. 

497  Young  Wild  West  and  the  U.  S.  Marshal; 

or.  Arietta  as  a  Detective. 

498  Young  Wild  West  Stopping  a  Flood;  or, 

Saving  a  Doomed  Camp. 

499  Young  Wild  Wrest  and  the  Mail  Coach ; 

or,  Arietta  and  the  Lady  in  Blue- 


500  Young  Wild  TVest  and  the  Mystic  Dozen ; 

or,  The  Scourge  of  Red  Rock  Pass. 

501  Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Ninth 

Cavalry ;  or,  Aretta  as  a  Sharp¬ 
shooter. 

502  Young  Wild  W7est  and  the  Miner’s 

“Kid  ;”  or.  Fighting  For  a  Gold  Claim. 

503  Young  Wild  WTest  and  the  Redskin 

Rustlers ;  or.  Arietta  Saving  the  Cat¬ 
tle. 

504  Young  Wild  West’s  Fight  on  the  Mesa ; 

or,  Surrounded  by  Greasers. 


505  Young  Wild  W'est  Leading  a  Raid ;  or, 

Arietta  and  the  Bars  of  Gold. 

506  Young  Wild  West  at  Yankee  Camp ;  or, 

A  Fourth  of  July  on  the  Border. 

507  Young  Wild  W’est  Cornered  by  Apaches; 

or,  Arietta  and  the  Poisoned  Arrow. 

508  Young  W’ild  West  aud  “Innocent  Ike”; 

or,  Trapping  a  Tricky  Rustler. 

509  Young  Wild  West’s  Prairie  Pursuit ;  or, 

Arietta  a  Captive. 

510  Young  Wild  W  est  and  the  Texas  Cow¬ 

boys  ;  or,  The  Scrimmage  with  the 
Sheepmen. 
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-  —  LATEST  ISSUES— 

T06  Across  toe  Continent  in  a  Wagon.  A  Tale  of  Adventure.  Gen  ' 
J  as  A.  Gordon. 

TOT  Sixteen  Years  In  Siberia :  or.  2.000  Miles  In  Search  of  a  Name. 
By  Allan  Arnold 

T08  The  Slave  King;  or,  Fighting  the  Despoiler  of  the  Ocean.  By 
Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

TOO  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Cage;  or,  Which  Was  the  Boy?  By  Berton 
Bertrew. 

710  With  Stanley  on  His  Last  Trip  ;  or,  Emin  Pasha's  Rescue.  By 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

711  Appointed  to  West  Point ;  or,  Fighting  His  Own  Way.  By  Gen'l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

712  The  Black  Magician,  and  His  Invisible  Pupil.  By  Kichard  K. 

Montgomery. 

718  In  the  Phantom  City  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Dick  Daunt.  By 
Allyn  Draper. 

714  The  Mad  Maroon;  or,  The  Boy  Castaways  of  the  Malay  Island. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

715  Little  Red  Cloud,  the  Boy  Indian  Chief.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

716  Nobody's  Son ;  or,  The  Strange  Fortunes  of  a  Smart  Boy.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

717  Shore  Line  Sam,  the  Young  Southern  Engineer;  or.  Railroading 

in  War  Times.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

718  The  Gold  Queen  ;  or,  Two  Yankee  Boys  in  Never  Never  Land.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

719  A  Poor  Irish  Boy;  or,  Fighting  His  Own  Way.  By  Allan  Arnold 

720  Big  Bone  Island ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Wilds  of  Siberia.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

721  Roily  Rock  ;  or.  Chasing  the  Mountain  Bandits.  By  Richard  R. 

Montgomery. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
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722  His  Last  Chance ;  or.  Uncle  Dick's  Fortune.  By  Allyn  Draper 

723  Dick  Dareall,  the  Boy  Blockade  Runner.  By  Capt.  Thos  H 

Wilson. 

724  The  Rival  Nines;  or,  The  Boy  Champions  of  the  Reds  and  Grays 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

725  On  the  Plains  with  Buffalo  Bill  ;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Wild  West 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

726  The  Smugglers  of  the  Shannon:  or,  The  Irish  Meg  Merriles.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

727  A  Haunted  Boy  :  or,  The  Madhouse  Mystery.  By  Allan  Arnold 

728  Nat  o’  the  Night;  or.  The  Bravest  in  the  Revolution.  By  Gen'l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

729  Hustling  Bob;  or,  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Town.  By  Richard  R 

Montgomery. 

730  Jack  Jordon  of  New  York;  or,  A  Nervy  Young  American.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

731  Al.  the  Boy  Acrobat ;  or,  Flip-Flopping  Into  Fame  and  Fortune 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

732  The  Nine  in  Blue  ;  or,  The  Boy  Champions  of  the  Diamond  Field 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

733  Sure  and  Steady;  or,  The  Boy  Engineer’s  First  Job.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

734  one  Thousand  Miles  from  Land  ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

735  The  Midnight  Alarm  ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Old  No.  9.  By  Ex-Fire 

Chief  Warden. 

736  Missing  from  School  ;  or.  The  Mysterious  Disappearance  of  Billy 

Bird'  By  Howard  Austin. 

737  The  Boss  of  the  Camp  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Was  Never  Afraid  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

738  “333”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Without  a  Name.  By  Allan  Arnold, 
receipt'  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

. 168  West  23d  St„  New  York. 
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No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full 
Instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur  mln- 
■trel  troupe. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing 
fuil  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the 
most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  questions 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and 
preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  FLAY  CARDS.— Giving  the 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre.  Cribbage,  Casino.  Forty-five,  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All 
Fours,  and  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing.  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  28  illustrations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND 
COINS. — Containing  valuable  information  re¬ 
garding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By 
Old  King  Brady,  the  well-known  detective. 

In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  rules 
for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adven¬ 
tures  of  well-known  detectives. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LAN¬ 
TERN. — Containing  a  description  of  "the  lan¬ 
tern.  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  paint¬ 
ing  slides.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER. — Containing  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  62  HOW  TO  BECOME  a  WEST  POINT 
MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how  to  gain 
admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examinations. 
Duties.  Staff  of  Officers.  Post  Guard,  Police 
Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy 
should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET. — Complete  instructions  of  how  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should 
know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Tty  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs.  Jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Contain¬ 
ing  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and 
conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  complete 
book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. 

— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  70  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS. _ 

Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  instructions  for 
performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  8IXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  ctg.  per  copy,  or 


No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUM¬ 
BERS. — Showing  many  curious  tricks  with 
figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  COR¬ 
RECTLY. — Containing  full  instructions  for 
writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject;  also 
rules  for  punctuation  and  compesition.  with 
specimen  letters. 

No.  75  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice. 
Cups  and  Balls.  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  mole,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOIV  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— 
Containing  a  complete  description  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — 
Containing  complete  instructions  how  to  make 
up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage:  to¬ 
gether  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager 
Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmerism; 
also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases  by 
animal  magnetism,  or  magnetic  healing.  By 
Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S..  author  of  “How 
to  Hypnotize. “  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing 
valuable  and  Instructive  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  which  are 
employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of  the 
world  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR 
— Containing  Information  regarding  choice  of 
subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also 
containing  valuable  information  as  to  tho 
neatness,  legibility  and  general  composition  of 
manuscript. 
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